Bloomin’ good job 


Tribune-Star/Jim Avetis 


A cleanup éffort by the Seventh and Hulman Merchants’ Guild 
on Sunday spruced up the Seventh Street area between Seabury 
and Idaho streets. Getting down to the nitty gritty were Helen 
and Paul Martin and Marlene Clary and Sue Treadway at the 


flower bed. 
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City cites progress 
in award program 


Identifying. self-image, physical 
environment and economic re- 
covery as three key areas of 
progress in ‘Terre Haute, the city 
this week submits formal entry to 
the 35-year-old All-America City 
Award gram. 

Winners, .who receive national, 
regional and local recognition, will 
be announced early next year. 

Sponsored by the Citizens Forum 
on Self-Government National Mun- 
cipal League, the award annually 


is presented, to communities de-~- 


monstrating.‘citizen action, effec- 
tive organization and community 
improvement, A maximum of 22 
winners arg, chosen as finalists 
from the 400-500 applicants. 
“That says the people of that 
community @re working together” 


when a Ăity receives an 
All-America City award, said 
Rosemary vis, executive Direc- 


tor of Leadership Terre Haute. She 
cited Bloomington as a nearby city 
which has received the award. 

One year ago, a committee com- 
prised of Leadership Terre Haute 
Alumni Board decided to pursue 
application. Committee members 
include Lou Britton, mayoral] ad- 
ministrative assistant Harry Frey, 
Sue Kennady, city park and recrea- 
tion department head Pat Ralston, 
Barbara Rennolet, Lynn Streeter 
and Nick Telezyn. 

Economic development, Alliance 
for Growth & Progress, industrial 
parks and physical environment, 
parks and community education 
and Orientation Terre Haute were 
cited by the committee as the city’s 
three main accomplishments to 
merit an award. 

Citizen action is the key, Britton 
said. A 
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Terre Haute, along 
Vincennes and Lafayette, will be 
featured in the Regional Report 
section of the October issue of 
Indiana Business magazine. 

The announcement was made 
Tuesday during a luncheon hosted 
by the magazine for members of the 
area’s business, government and 
educational communities in the 
Holiday Inn, U.S. 41 and Interstate 


Inclusion in the section “enables 
a community like Terre Haute to 
explain what they have to offer in 
the way of products and services to 
the statewide business community 
of Indiana,” Thomas B. Hudson, 
the publication’s director of 
advertising, said after the 
luncheon. 


When owner and publisher 
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City w will | be able to show its stuff 
in upcomin 


g issue of magazine 


with Bernard L. DI bought the ` 


magazine in 1982 from his in-laws, 
Curtis Publishing Co. owners 
Beurtt and Cory Servaas, the 
publication was about 26 years old 
and had a circulation of 4,000 — 
mostly in Marion County. 

Since Marie took the reins, 
circulation has swelled to 20,000, 
and the magazine’s territory has 
expanded to encompass the state, 
as well as areas outside Indiana. 

The Paris, France, native said 
that one of the things he discovered 
about the state was that it kept a 
low profile. 

“I knew about the [Indianapolis] 
500, but not about Purdue Un- 
iversity,” he said. 

“I didn’t know Larry Bird was 
from Indiana. I didn’t know 
Michael Jackson was from Indiana, 


but I think we should forget it 
because he [Jackson] doesn’t come 
here,” he said, drawing laughter 
from the gathering. 


To show the world what Indiana 
has, he literally sends his 
magazine to the world. » 


“The magazine is sent to all of 
the foreign embassies ... and we're 
starting to have circulation 
out-of-state,” he said in his heavily 
French-flavored English. 


With this city being featured in 
Indiana Business, Terre Haute is’ 
“about to ... prove that [although] 
the economy is not so good, 
somebody has a good idea,” Marie 
said, with reference to Sony’s 
decision to locate a $20 million — 

plant here. j 
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thoroughfares must be washed and swept 
away by city and county crews. Along 


Perception is often more real than 
reality. 

Terre Haute is not a dingy, dirty city 
— but litter and junk along the roadways 
most often traveled by visitors create 
the perception it is, and therefore it is. 
If the Third Street so heavily used by 
north-south travelers, the Wabash 
Avenue so heavily used by east-west 
travelers and the Poplar Avenue used by 
air travelers were spotless and all the 
rest of the city were dirty, ours would 
be, by definition, a clean and inviting 
city. 

Being a city situated on major 
highways can be Terre Haute’s in- 
dustrial and economic development 
salvation, but it could be our damnation 
if we don’t act immediately and effec- 
tively to improve the outside public’s 
perception of Terre Haute. 

Each of us individually and govern- 
ment for all of us must begin this 
morning to make Terre Haute the 
cleanest city in the U.S.A. The dirt and 
litter — some of it looking suspiciously 


Poplar, primarily just beyond the 
eastern city limits, the mattresses and 
bags of garbage — no doubt tossed there 
by people too cheap to pay for home 
garbage collection — must stop. Citizens 
— and perhaps that’s too kind a word for 
those who use their community streets 
for a garbage can — must be impressed 
with the importance of cleanliness; if 
not, police agencies should crack down 
and courts should fine such persons 
heavily. 

In emphasizing the need to brighten 
our community’s main arteries, we by no 
means suggest that neighborhood streets 
should be ignored, any more than they 
are now. Indeed, brushing up Terre 
Haute needs to be a year-round, front-to- 
back committment. It would improve 
the city’s image, the way we feel about 
it and ourselves, and the way others feel 
about us. 
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: A real thank you to Larry 


B the sportswriters and Ďroadcasfers 
“have worn out all of the superlatives to 
` describe the wondrous talents Larry 
Bird brings to a basketball court. And, 
: indeed if the Great Sportsman in the Sky 
f had set out to create the consummate 
L basketball player he would have created 
. Larry Bird. 


_ But as much as Bird shines on the 
` court, more and more he’s showing 
himself off the court to be a quiet, 
| thoughtful, classy fellow ... not a dumb 
- Hoosier Hick as some in the East like to 
* portray him. 
Bird showed his class to a national 
“audience Tuesday night, when, while 
“others were indulging themselves in the 
“Boston Celtics NBA championship vic- 
“tory, he chose to share his well-deserved 
_ achievement with old friends. “I won 
‘this one for Terre Haute,” he told CBS’ 

Brent Mussberger, who clearly was 

expecting to hear something else. 

Whether that comment was worth $1 

million to the city as its tourism director 

suggested Wednesday we don’t know, but 
it was a comment that shows the value 

Bird attaches to the glorious days he 

‘ spent here playing for Indiana State 

Univeristy and being a part of the 

community. 

You see, there’s this genuine, slightly 

hokey love affair between Larry Bird 

` and Terre Haute, Terre Haute and Larry 

“+ Bird. They simply enjoy the pleasure of 

each other’s company. They find kindred 

spirit in each other. The speak the same 
‘language. They mix. 

Bird hasn’t forgetten that affection. 
> We're told that whenever he comes back 
_ to Indiana to visit his family in French 

Lick, he almost always comes to Terre 

-Haute for a round of golf, a cold one at 
¿an old hang out, a visit with friends. 
.. And as our Tom Reck opined in his 


$- 


» column in Thursday's paper, Terre ~ 


, Haute certainly hasn't forgotten Bird 
-. either. Surely thousands of TV sets in the 


Terre Haute area were tun 
game because of Bird and not so much 
because of viewers’ dying interest in the 
generally overpaid, underworked pro 
world. Truth be known, Bird knew he 
was speaking directly to Terre Haute 


when he made his “this one’s for you” 


comment. 


Now, as others have noted. Terre 
Haute needs, in some tangible way, to 
demonstrate that is still cares for Bird, 
and will after his Celtic jersey is retired 
to the halls of fame. With good cause, 
Mayor Pete Chalos is talking about a 
“Thank You Larry Bird Day’ — and 
event we’d like to see occur — and 
Thursday night the City Council named 
part of a street after Bird. Both of those 
are fine, but we’d suggest a bolder step. 


Let’s let logic run its course. What 
would be the most meaningful, most 
lasting, most complimentary act Terre 
Haute could perform to thank Larry Bird 
for bringing so much enjoyment to our 
community and for saying — and 
meaning — nice things about our city? 

To us, that best act would be to 
legitimize a saying often heard in the 
community, ‘‘the House that Bird built,” 
to add Bird’s name to the structure he, 
nearly alone, gave life. 

We're talking about renaming the 
Hulman Civic University Center, calling 
it Larry Bird Arena. The timing is right 
for such a change. Terre Haute and 
Indiana State need, indeed, to honor Bird 
at the highest point in his professional 
career. We also hear through the 
grapevine that there is rising sentiment 
that the center be renamed — that the 
Hulman name is already on too many 
things, that the identity with ISU be 
strengthened, that the name come less 
trippingly off the tongue. 

Yes, Larry Bird Arena it should be. 
That would truly say, ““Thank you, Larry 
Bird.” This one's for you, Larry Bird. 
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City 
Bird. 


Birds of a feather will flock 
together soon to honor Terre Haute’s 
favorite Bird — Larry — who 
dedicated the Boston Celtics’ Na- 
tional Basketball Association cham- 
pionship Tuesday to the city before 
a nationwide television audience. 

“I won this one for Terre Haute,” 
Bird said in a post-game interview 
with CBS Sports’ Brent Mussberger 
following the Celtics’ 111-102 win 
over the Los Angeles Lakers. The 
win was the 15th National Baskball 
a championship for the 

elts 


Mayor P. Pete Chalos_ said- 


Wednesday he contacted a 
spokesman for Bird in Boston who 
was to tell Bird about a ‘‘Thank You 
Larry Bird Day.” The date will 
depend on when and if the former 


S remar 


wants to thani., 
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Indiana State University star can 
attend. 

Chalos said he would like to name 
a street after Bird, but the Terre 
Haute City Council would have to 
give the go-ahead. “ 

The French Lick native, who 
dropped out of Indiana University, 
came to ISU in 1976. Three years 
later the two-time all-America 
guided ISU to the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association basketball 
finals before bowing to Michigan 
State. 


The five-year, first-team pick to 
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the all-NBA team is in the running ` 


to garner his first NBA Most 


Valuable Player award to match his - 
selection as playoffs MVP. The 


league MVP award is to be an- 


nounced June 25. 
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By TOM FIEDLER J Ye 
Herald Political Editor 

Spring comes subtly to Lubbock, 
Texas. The cottonwood trees and 
patches of grass have a delicate 
greenery that softens the sun's 
reflection off many of the new 
glass-encased office buildings being 
erected on several biocks. 

In Natchitoches, La., scented 
wildflowers fill the fields and spill 


yenaled 

down the the grassy banks of the 
Cane River, which once carried 
cotton from the slave plantations 
nearby to the Mississippi River. 
Now blacks and whites sit by the 
river and talk of preservation and 
cooperation. 

a dande- 
lions some the 
grimness of the many rubble- 
strewn vacant lots and idle factory 


A tale of 3 American cities: pol 


sA in the economically hard-hit 
city. 

These three communities, just as 
they share spring, are among 
hundreds of cities and towns in 
seven states that will share the 
opportunity in the next four days to 
influence the political process by 
casting votes in primaries and 
caucuses for Democratic Party can- 
didates. 


‘who goes 


omrmv 


Terre aute 


Beginning today in Texas and 
Louisiana, Democratic voters will 
begin the process of picking 745 
delegates to the national conven- 
tion. Other states involved include 
Colorado on Monday and Indiana, 
Ohio, Maryland and North Carolina 
on Tuesday. 

The period is especially critical to 
Gary Hart, the Colorado senator, 
into the potentially 
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decisive Texas vote in appropriate 
High Noon fashion, trailing Walter 
Mondale in delegates by a 2-1 ratio. 


Here is a look at three of the 
communities that will have the 
opportunity to give political expres- 
sion to their views in the next four 
days. Each one strongly reflects the 
- Message or vision of one candidate. 

And, in many ways, the story of 
each community is the story of each 


~ candidacy. 


Natchitoches, La.: 
a model for Jackson 


. A few miles south of here, 
residents say, part of the history of 


“northern Louisiana stands written 


‘Into the architecture of the Catholic 
church in Cloutierville: 

Z A large, double door graces the 
the historic 


entrance remain. the bricked-in 
‘outlines of two smaller doors. 
Barely a generation ago, one of 
those doors was the black entrance, 


. the other the mulatto entrance. 


Change, indeed. has come to 
Natchitoches (pronounced Nack-i- 
tish), the oldest settlement (1714) of 
the Louisiana Purchase and, accord- 
ing to many who live here, one of 
the most racially progressive. 

When the Rev. Jesse Jackson | 
brought his campaign to this pictur- 
esque town of brick streets and 
historic buildings graced with 
wrought ironwork, he was met by 
about 2,000 townspeople — blacks 
and whites — in the public auditori- 
um built by millionaire-business- 
man Ben Johnson, a black. 


Vigo County Public Library 


=Mayor Joe Sampite, a white, gave | 
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Jackson a key to the city honoring 
him as the first presidential candi- 
date to ever come to Natchitoches. 
“When a person of dignity comes to 
this community,” Sampite said af- 
terward when asked if such an act 
would embitter white voters, “it is 
my job to welcome him with open 
arms.” H 

For reasons nobody can quite put 
their finger on (some attribute it to 
French influence), this attitude of 
interracial respect, if not quite 
color-blindness, now seems woven 


` {nto the fabric of everyday life here. 


It's a quality that separates this 
river town from other hamlets and 
cities within a few hours’ drive 
across the red-clay of north Louisi- 
ana. 

What has happened that hasn't 
occurred in neighboring towns? 


' judge Payton Cunningham, a fifth- 


generation native and a white, 
explains it by telling of the elderly 
black man who, after the Civil War, 
-sent his son up north for college to 
escape Jim Crow_segregation. _ 

When the son returned for a visit, 


ra re-the father picked him up in a buggy 
“and, whip in hand, headed for the 
«farm. On the way, the old man 
S occasionally would snap his whip at 


m 
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>a bug here, an ant there; killing 


—them. - 

But when the buggy passed under 
‘a hornet’s nest, the old man kept his 
whip sheathed. 

“Why not snap at the hornets?” 


- the son asked. 


“Because,” said the 
“they're organized.” 


When Jesse Jackson brought his 


father, 


“sermon here about the need of 
blacks to organize and vote, he was 


preaching to the converted. In 
many ways, Natchitoches exempli- 
fies Jackson's message; it is where 
the rest of the South may one day 
be if there is a legacy to Jackson's 


campaign. 


It didn’t occur magically or 
easily. “Blacks worked for every 


` gain they made,” says Cunningham. 


” Barely a decade ago blacks 
‘gouldn’t crack such racial barriers 
‘to political participation as at-large 
“elections, in which a candidate runs 
citywide or countywide, thereby 
‘not having to worry about the 
“concerns of a black minority. 
~ But under the leadership of Ben 
Johnson, the black business leader, 
‘blacks filed suit against the school 
‘board arguing that the at-large 
system was deliberately fashioned 
to deny them their constitutional 
woting rights. They won, forcing 
‘Bingle-member districts and elect- 
ing the first of four blacks to the 
rd. 
l Next, Johnson’s organization 
moved against the parish Police 
Jury, or county commission, and 
gain won. Finally, community 
activist Jackson moved against the 
city government, again arguing that 
the at-large system was unfair to 
blacks. The city set up a commis- 
pion to rewrite the charter, creating 
a” single-member districts and 
ne at-large commissioner. Two 
‘blacks were subsequently elected. 
Similar changes occurred on the 
¢ounty commission, where four 
blacks sit on the 11-member body. 
= Jesse Jackson's maiprt hackers in 
the parish — Ed Ward, a school 
‘board member, and J.W. Scarbor- 
~ough, a county commissioner — are 
both benefactors of black participa- 
_tion in government. 

Both are hopeful that Jackson's 
‘visit. will accomplish two things: 
‘Victory today in the Louisiana 
aid and a new inspiration for 

lacks across the South to get 
{nvolved in the political process at 
every level. 
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Terre Haute, Ind.: 
Its AD and Jobs 


On the expansive lawn outside 
the Plumbers and Steamfitters 


union hall just east of town, a | 


worker last week finished bolting 
together the tilt-a-whirl. 

Other booths would soon be in 
Place, turning the lawn into a 
Carnival celebrating the end of 
another tough and especially persis- 
tent midwestern winter. But the 
preparations outside contrasted 
with the grimmer mood inside the 
union administration building, an 
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Natchitoches, La. 


Lecation: Founded in 1714 in north cen- 
tral Louisiana on the Cane River (former- 
ly the Red River). Northernmost extent of 
the French influence. 

Population: 21,743 (city). About 4) per- 
cent are black, S9 percent white 

median family income: $15,080. 

nempioyment: About 10 percent. 
Ea "industries: Cotton farming, farm 
implements, Northwestern State Univer- 
sity, tourism. 
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Terre Haute, Ind. 


Location: In the Wabash River Valley of 
southwestern indiana. Settled as a trans- 
portation and manutacturing center. 

Population: 176,583 (metropolitan ar- 
ea). About 96 percent are white; 4 percent 
black 

Median family income: $18,746. 

Unemployment: About 16 pen, 

Major industries and employers: Pfizer 

hħarmaceuticals, Indiana State Universi- 
y, Rose-Hulman institute of Technology, 
Public Service Indiana (utility), VizQueen 
mares, trucking and manufacturing 
rms. 
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Lubbock, Texas 


Lecation: High plains of northwestern 
Texas. Developed as 8 regional center tor 
tarming, ranching, education, banking 
and transportation. 

Population: 182,103 (city). White 
Americans 71.5 percent; Hispanics 16.8 
percent; blacks 8.2 percent; others 1.5 
percent, 

Median family inceme: $19, 189. 

Unemployment: About 4.5 percent. 

Major employers and industries: Texas 
Tech (23,000 students), Texas Instru- 
ments consumer division, banking, cotton 
farming and agriculture, ranching, retal! 
merchandising. 
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ironic touch of staging circuses 
while people want bread. 

The plumbers and steamfitters 
local, like nearly every other union 
shop based in this Wabash Valley 
city, is reeling under the effects of a 
chronic depression that has forced 
about one in three card-holding 
union workers out of work. 

Nearly 1,000 plumbers and 
steamfitters lost their jobs last 
month when the beleaguered utili- 
ty, Public Service Indiana, ‘‘tempo- 
rarily” stopped work on its nuclear 
plant at Marble Hill when it 
encountered financing problems. 
Whether work will start anew is 
unknown. 

This union’s loss is only the latest 
blow to a community that, like 
many others in so-called Smoke- 
stack America, suffers with pneu- 
monia when the rest of the nation 
caught a recessionary cold. 

Since the last presidential elec- 
tion in 1980, residents of Terre 
Haute have stood helplessly by 
while one-after-another plant and 
manufacturer locked its gates, 
trimmed back or simply packed up 
and moved to the Sun Belt. 

First, Strand Steel, a landmark on 
U.S. 41 south of the city, bowed to 
cheaper foreign manufacturers. 
Then VizQueen, a tarpaulin maker, 
laid off hundreds, although it has 
recently reopened on a smaller 
scale. A CBS records and tape plant 
closed, eliminating 1,200 jobs; and 
Midland Glass, which made glass 
bottles in the era of throwaway 
plastics and aluminum, finally 
bowed to economic reality. 

The litany continued, driving 
unemployment levels to a persistent 
15 percent (it’s actually higher, say 
city officials, but thousands of 
job-seekers abandoned the area) 
and taking a cancerous toll on the 
city and the spirit. Housing values 
are now the lowest in the nation, 
according to a local survey, robbing 
local government of the money to 
maintain streets, raze crumbling 
buildings or reinvest in such neces- 
sities as roads and sewers. 


The decline is palpable from 
boarded up storefronts on Wabash 
Avenue, the once-main street, miss- 
ing letters on the dowager “Hotel 
Terre H ut ” and the trailer sign 
outside the Silver Hook restaurant 


and fish shop proclaiming: “We 
accept food stamps.” 

“Indiana is part of what (presi- 
dential candidate Gary) Hart calls 
the Rust Belt,” says Tom Cosgrove, 
state coordinator of ‘the Walter 
Mondale for President campaign. 

“Terre Haute resents that. People 
there tend to trust Mondale because 
he holds out hope to them that they, 
like the auto industry, can bounce 
back,” he said. 

The former vice president's 
promise to revitalize industries 
with government money — time 
after time citing the federal loan to 
Chrysler that allowed its rescue — 
and to prevent foreign governments 
from taking American jobs is 
tailor-made for Terre Haute. 

“They relate to Mr. Mondale 
because he says he will get people 
jobs and put them back to work. 
These people still vote for Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt,” says- Richard 
Johnson, an economics writer for 
The Terre Haute Tribune Star. 

Even Hart's biggest backer, May- 
or Fete Chalos, concedes that the 
local workers’ concern ‘is immedi- 
ate: “The economy has been debili- 
‘tating to the spirit,” he said. “They 
can't make any plans. ... They 
don’t always know if they'll have 
work.” 

As elsewhere, though, Hart's 
claim that he is more electable in a 
race against Ronald Reagan is 
effective among some people, even 
out-of-work union members. 

“When you're tired and you're 
hungry and you don’t know where 
your house payment is coming 
from, you want to make sure that 
whoever you elect can beat 
Reagan,” Collins said. 


Lubbock, Texas: 
not afraid of Hart 


Legend has it (history not being 
too clear) that on this spot in the 
late 1800s there was nothing much 
more than a shallow canyon and 
mesquite trees. 

Then the leaders of two nearby 
settlements, probably buffalo hunt- 
ers, decided to join forces and form 
a town. They packed up their 
separate communities, moved them 
to the canyon and thus was born 
Lubbock. 

That beginning serves as some- 
thing of a metaphor for the people 
who have come to populate it since. 
Simply put, change is nothing to 
fear or regard with suspicion. Seize 
change by the windpipe. 

“West Texans still have this 
belief that we are the last frontier,” 
says lawyer Madison Fowler, a 
native political observer who heads 
Gary Hart's campaign in Lubbock. 
“We do have a spirit of indepen- 
dence and daring. It’s a spirit that 
shows itself in people not being 
afraid to go out there and just crank 
it up.” 

Lubbock represents the real 
West, the one that Gary Hart talked 
about when he said after 
damaging losses in the industrial 
Northeast — he would finally enjoy 
a homefield advantage. It remains 
to be seen if the Colorado senator, 
who was born in Kansas and 
educated in Oklahoma, can win ona 
homefield. 

But there is little disputing that if 
he could superimpose on any com- 
munity the demographic statistics 
that reflect both his hard-core 
support and his own ideals, Lub- 
bock would be a good fit. 

It is, for example, a part of the 
Old West where people wear 
cowboy hats, $400 boots, Wrangler 
jeans and, at least outside the city 
limits, watch out for diamondbacks. 

But it’s also part of the New 
West, an affluent West that lives 
off its vast resources. Within two 
hours drive from Lubbock are the 
state's fabled oil deposits that 
support the cities of Midland and 
Odessa. 
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Lubbock, though not booming, is 
at least thriving. Its unemployment 
rate, according to city planner Dave 
Buckberry, is about 4.5 percent, 
roughly half the national average 
and about a point below the state’s 
average. 

This New West Lubbock boasts a 
Texas Instruments consumer prod- 
ucts division plant that in the past 
has employed up to 6,000, although 
that has now dropped — temporari- 
ly, most believe — to about 1,500 as 
the corporation switches over from 
home computers to microchip man- 


| ufacturing. 


And, perhaps most significant to 
Hart, Lubbock boasts a high per- 
centage of Yumpies, the Young 
‘Upwardly Mobile Professionals that 
gave him victory in New England. 

All of this would seem enough to 
make Hart the champion of the 
local populace. But that's not what 
really sells him here, says Sowder, 
his campaign coordinator. 

“When we had him here for a 
rally I gave him a cowboy hat to 
wear. Now that can backfire on 
you, if you put it on and it just looks 
silly. But he put it on and the crowd 
went wild,” Sowder said. “He 
looked like a Marlboro-man com- 
mercial, like he could have grown 
up in any of the small towns right 
around here.” 

Sowder contends this simpatico 
also extends into substance. Hart, 
for example, opposed a windfall- 
profits tax on domestic oil — a 
position that caused him problems 
in the industrial Northeast, which 
benefitted from the tax, but which 
is considered motherhood in Texas. 

But the biggest thing he may 
have going for him in West Texas 
has little to do with his own roots 
and the upwardly-mobile drive of 
his supporters. It could well be rival 
Mondale’s association with orga- 
nized labor, a group to whom he 


owes his continued presence in the 
race. 

In radio ads here, Hart is sure to 
remind voters of those ties. 

The fact that labor unions are 
about as rare in Lubbock as 
coconuts is no accident, people on 

"all sides of the issue say. This is a 
state where right-to-work laws 
prohibiting union shops are zealous- 
ly enforced. Further, public employ- 
ees are not even allowed to bargain 

_collectively, much less threaten job 
actions. 

The fact that Mondale has made 
so many promises to so many 
groups won't sit well with Lubbock 
voters, the Hart people believe. 

e But the situation in Lubbock, 
despite all Hart may have going for 
him, also illustrates some potential 
problems that lie in wait like some 
western ambush for him. 

Notably, the complex nature of 
——————— 


the Texas caucuses could undo all 
the demographic and personal ad- 
vantages. To cast a presidential 
ballot a Democrat must first vote in 
the state's primary during the day, 
then return to his polling’ place in 
the evening to attend a precinct 
caucus. Proof of having voted is 
necessary to attend. 

In past years, those who return at 


night have numbered about 10 | 
percent of the total vote. And, if | 


experience is a guide, it is the party 
activist and the union member who 
attends that evening session. 

Even Sowder concedes that he 
may find himself attending a victo- 


ry party where there was no 


victory. 


“You can get a union man to go | 


to his precinct convention by telling 
him he’s got to be there.” Sowder 
said. “But you can't go tell a farmer 
that he has to go, nobody tells him 


what to do. And for all I know, all 
these professional people will just 
decide to go out to dinner.” 
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a booming 


By Jan Chait 
Tribune-Star Staff Reporter 


Bellying up to the bar in the 
Saratoga with iced tea, notebook and 
pencil in hand and saying, ‘‘Abie, tell 
me about how downtown used to be,” 
has the opposite effect of announcing 
that your broker is E.F. Hutton. 


‘“‘This used to be a booming town,” 
Abe Malooley said as he popped the 
top on a “‘cool one” for a customer. 
“Every building was being used: All 
the stores were really busy.” 


“Yeah,” interjected a man sitting 
a couple stools away, “‘just about all 
of Honey Creek Square used to be 
downtown.” 


“On Dollar Day,” Malooley con- 
tinued, setting a glass down on the 


bar, ‘‘this town was jammed. They. 


came from Illinois and 
everywhere.” 


Then the reminiscing began. 
Newsstands lined the street, there 
were two bars on every block, a 
restaurant on every block ... 

“And the hotels,” Malooley said 
with a faraway look in his eyes. 
“Let’s see. There was the Philbeck, 
the National, the Central ...” 

“The Deming,” Bob Kerins, a 
cook at the restaurant, added. 


“The Philbeck. P-H-I-L-B-E-C- 
K,” Malooley said, spelling the name 
out. “It was at Fifth and Cherry, on 
the southeast corner. Over where the 
parking lot is now.” 


Then came the theaters: The 
Savoy, Fountain, Grand, Orpheum, 
Hippodrome, Liberty, American 
(“That’s where the Museum on 
Wheels is now.”) and, the only one 
remaining, the Indiana. 

“How many theaters did we 
have?” Malooley asked. 

“Oh, at least 10 or 12, = _Kerins 
answered, 

Malooley turned to the cash re- 


Own 


gister to take care of a customer. 

“I prefer downtown as it used to 
be,” Kerins said, leaning his head on 
his hand. ‘‘Why drive seven or eight 
miles to ee when you could come 
downtown 


“Td like a thriving downtown the 
way it used to be rather than a 
mall,” Malooley said when he re- 
turned from the cash register. “A 
mall is convenient, but there’s a 
price to pay for comfort. I don’t 
think we’ll ever have a downtown 
like it was. A mall wouldn’t be big 
enough to house what we had.” " 


Abe Malooley’s brother, Mose, 
sauntered over to the bar an’ 
wrapped his hands around a stean: 
ing cup of coffee. 

“I would love to see nh 
Terre Haute as it was,” he said. 
‘Pm stil waiting for all that 
pedestrian traffic to be moving 
again. During the depression you 
could come to Wabash Avenue any 
time of the day or night and ace 
throngs of people. , 

“Those were the days I idved 
Terre Haute. When you walked down 
the street in those days, it was the 
only place to be.” 

“I think it’s hit its low,” Abe 
Malooley said. “Terre Haute’s a 
reasonable town — I think it’ll come 
back on its own. The potential here’s 
not been tapped.” 


A man sitting near the window 
spoke up: “I used to work downtown. 
I remember standing on the sixth 
floor and watching the ISU 
homecoming parade. It was twice as 
good then as it is now. ‘Course, 
things cost more now. . .” 

Outside, streetlights made the 
falling snow sparkle as the wind sent 
the flakes swirling around cars 
rolling slowly down Wabash Avenue. 

“Downtown,” Petula Clark was 
singing as the car radio came to life, 
“everything’s waiting for you.” 
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Terre Haute Fir 


Finally, someone has stepped 
forward to begin the renovation of 
downtown Terre Haute. 

Like a breath of fresh spring air 
came the news Tuesday that Terre 
Haute First National Bank intends to 
build some type of. building, large or 
small, in the downtown area. 

Only last Sunday we lamented the 
fact that our downtown still stood 
dormant, nay, deteriorating still 
further, while other cities were taking 
definite steps toward revitalization. 

Even though Terre Haute First’s 
plans are tentative, and outlined 
rather cautiously at this point, at least 
a commitment has been made. 

At this point potential te- 
nants/investors are sought. With the 
right combination, the bank could 
provide the city with a beautiful new 
office complex to suit its own needs and 
the meet requirements for many other 
businesses or professional services. 

A true need exists. 

A 1983 Indiana State University 
study on targeted industries for the 
Terre Haute market area and the 1984 
McManis Associates, Inc., study com- 
pleted recently for the Alliance for 
Growth and Progress point to the 
severe lack of quality office space 
available for potential tenants. 

The ISU study said, “Ample office 
space is available for sale or rent in the 
area, although prime office space is in 
short suply. No speculative office 
buildings have been built in the last 
few years because, according to a local 
realtor, there has not been a demand 
for them. However, local developers 
have expressed willingness to con- 
struct industrial or office buildings to 
suit prospective tenants who are will- 
ing to commit to a 20-year lease.” 

he McManis study was a little more 
blunt, and quite timely in its com- 
ments. “Office devzlopment in Terre 
Haute is suffering from the 
‘chicken-egg’ syndrome. There is no 
first class space available now but 
there is little overt demand because 
potential users assume they cannot 
find what they need in Terre Haute. 
Someone needs to conduct a detailed 
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market study that measures the latent 
demand and then, if warranted, take 
the extra risk involved in developing a 
partially speculative building. The City 
should be willing to underwrite a 
portion of that risk ... With such a 
building coming on line, the Alliance 
can aggressively seek to attract busi- 
ness services companies who will fill 
the current void in the local market.” 

The bank’s announcement Tuesday 
fulfills a portion of that need. Someone 
has stepped forward to do a detailed 
study with plans to build to suit the 
need. We find it particularly interest- 
ing that Terre Haute First has stepped 
into the community’s leadership role as 
the catalyst for downtown renovation. 
The bank would have been the center 
of earlier projects had it made this 
decision sooner. 

Nevertheless, were supportive of 
Terre Haute First’s continued dedica- 
tion to the community. Were glad to 
see a commitment to a potentially 
large-scale capital investment has been 
made. 

We encourage area business leaders 
to consider their individual potential 
involvements in an office complex. As 
leading citizens for this community 
they are obligated to inform their 
corporate leaders of Terre Haute 
First’s intentions. 

Also, as the McManis study says, the 
Alliance for Growth and Progress now 
must do its share to help find potential 
tenants. This project will provide a 
good test of how serious our city 
leaders are about banding together to 
work toward a common goal. | 

This is the first step in what could 
be a stimulating renaissance for Terre 
Haute and the Wabash Valley. With so 
many vacant lots in the downtown 
area, our city’s potential is limited only 
by our dreams. Often it has been stated 
that we have a high-quality labor pool, 
trained in many fields, with a sufficient 
number of workers available to meet 
any new demands. We hope this is an 
opportunity to put some of that talent 
to work. 

Were excited. 


: Vigo County Public Library 
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Waking up fr 

More than 15 years ago one 
Hoosier city took a good, strong look 
at itself. When city fathers peered 
into the mirror, the image they saw 
wasn’t pretty. 

Instead of shrugging their 
shoulders and letting the mirror 
crack, they went straight to the 
makeup kit and decided they wanted 
their city to be strong, beautiful, 
vibrant, tempting, desirable and ex- 
citing. 

They knew none of them could 
accomplish the goal individually. Yet 
their individual victories would slow- 
ly help to restore a feeling of security 
and make the future brighter. 


They began with a facelift of sand, 
gravel, morter, concrete and steel. 
And they didn’t wait years to get 
started. When’ the diagnosis was 
made, they went at it and within two 
years the transformation’s first 
phase was completed — a new 
downtown hotel opened. 

They didn’t bicker over who would 
take credit. They didn’t haggle over 
who would make the most money. 
They knew if they stuck to their 
strategy bouquets of credit would be 


thrown at their feet while they ran to — 
the bank with their megabucks. But ` 


the real winners would be the city’s 
residents and those from nearby 
communities. f 


Today the city’s transformation 
has become reality, the fruit of vivid 
dreams and fearless risks. But 
growth is not complete. Still more is 


planned. -Progress assuredly will 


continue into the next decade. 
What does all this have to do with 
Terre Haute? Fifteen years ago our 
city was in the same condition. One 
big difference is evident, though. 
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_ sleeves and dreamed up ways to save 
` their city. Our city fathers ignored 


They would ‘have brought 


The other city built office towers 
and has tennants waiting in line for 
more. 

Some people in the higher echelon 
wouldn’t even allow common 
courtesy to prevail. They wouldn't 
answer a telephone or return a call. 


~ Community ne: Is p 
While another city immediately 
went into action to prevent decay and 
business exodus from its downtown 
area, we turned up our noses as the 
thought. ; 
One group of city fathers put their 
heads together, rolled up their 


We don’t need skyscrapers. We 
don’t need a National Football 
League franchise. We don’t need to 
host the summer Olympics. But we 
do need some ambition, some vitality, 
some dreams and some risky ven- 
tures. 

It wasn’t until a little more than a 
year ago that the first sign of city 
fathers finally laying down their 
arms became evident. When the 
Alliance for Growth and Progress 
was born, pledges to work together 
: were made. And, as we pointed out in 
that was fiasco from its birth and recent news stories, banks are begin- 
took more than a half-million dollars ning to loosen their chokeholds on 
of taxpayer money for virtually money they provide for loans. 
nothing. Still more studies followed. — ~ 
All efforts were fruitless because our 
city fathers would not, absolutely 


the plight, worried about how much 
interest they would gain from their 
investments and refused to talk to 
one another. 


Then, study after study was 
prepared. A token project took place 
at 6th Street and Wabash Avenue 


___ It’s ironic the other Hoosier city 
began with a brand-new multistory 
refused to work together. downtown hotel. Our Terre Haute 


l e House still stands vacant while 
Ai the rana x buyers try to negotiate a deal with 
ple then trash-canned. Those plans). “© owners. A good hotel has been the 
Mere exciting. They would have beginning for other cities as ee 
brought skyway pedestrian ramps to | me local businesses pledged 
Wabash Avenue. They would have their support to a downtown project 


: | _ only a few short years ago. They 
brought multifloor office complexes waited as along as they could before 


pulling out of downtown. Their 
buildings. were substandard. Many 
are firetraps. They wanted to 
‘participate, but insurmountable 
roadblocks were present. The right 
“people wouldn’t say, “OK. let’s do it!” 


glass-walled, open-air restaurants. 


Why didn’t it happen? Many re- 
asons. A ; 
High inflation and high interest 
rates were blamed. 
The other city wasn’t afraid of i 
capital risks. o: Now downtown renovation will 
Another excuse .was the project cost us far more money than it would 
was too elaborate, too expensive for have 15 years ago, even more than 
Terre Haute. three or four years ago. But it’s never 
The other city wasn’t afraid to) too late. The Alliance for Growth and 
‘dream or invest money for its) Progress now is digesting its own 
citizens. study for economic development and 
Investors were afraid to build office | rehabilitation. Let’s hope that’s the _ 
towers without waiting tennants. | final study for Terre Haute. Let’s | 
¥ hope that’s the beginning ‘of a new 
beginning. T - 
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By ROB SHAW 
Tribune-Star Staff Writer . 

Terre Haute could be on its way to 
becoming the youth chess capital of 
the world, as Woodrow Wilson Junior 
High School players have been check- 
mating more than their share of 
opponents in the past two years. 

Those same players hope to add 
some more hardware to their collec- 
tion when the national junior high 
school chess championships visit 
Terre Haute for the second con- 
secutive year April 23-24. 

The championships, co-sponsored 
by the U.S. Chess Federation and the 
Woodrow Wilson Chess Club, will 
again be held at Terre Haute South 


T APR1 


City tries to cap 


1983 : 


High School, 3737 S. Seventh St. 

“For us to get it (the tourney) back 
two years in a row is very abnormal,” 
Bob Fischer, Woodrow Wilson teach- 
er and chess team coach, said Thurs- 
day. ‘‘Due to the success last year, 
they opted to have it back here.” 

Fischer's labeling of last year’s 
championships as a “success” could 
be modesty speaking. In fact, a re- 
cord 487 entries visited Terre Haute, 
surpassing the old record of 323 en- 
tries. 

Woodrow Wilson captured the 
ninth-grade-and-under’ national title 
last year and finished second in the 
eighth-grade-and-under category. 
Trophies are awarded to the top 15 


chess capite 
ture tit 


team and individual participants. 

Chess became an everyday word at 
the eastside junior high school only 
six years ago, and since that time, 
more and more students have been 
jousting with pawns and knights. 

“We found that the kids were en- 
joying the mental competition in- 
volved — kids who maybe would not 
be on a sports team,” Fischer said. 
Nearly 70 students are on Wilson's 
team. 

The students on Wilson’s chess 
team are not all “brains,” either, 
Fischer pointed out. ‘The brain 
power can be very different. Many of 
our players are good students, while 
many are just average. 


“Some started playing in grade 
school — and believe it or not — some 
started playing in eighth grade and 
have blossomed ... but we like to see 
them start in first or second grade,” 
Fischer said. 

Fischer — who doubles as tennis 
coach — gathers his chess players 
two or three times a week to practice. 
Practice sessions last about an hour. 
Each Wednesday Woodrow Wilson 
hosts county-wide competition and as 
many as 150 players spend 90 minutes 
at the chess board. 

The state chess championships will 
be at Wilson April 9, with the host 
Warrior ninth graders defending two 
consecutive state titles. The eighth 


hai 


grade team won the state title for the 
first time last year. 

At the national championships a 
couple of weeks later, a grand master 
— Arthur Bisguier — will play anyone 
who wants to challenge him, Fischer 


said. 

“He’ll be there to put on a simulta- 
neous match to play all those who 
want to,” Fischer said. “He’ll maybe 
play 200 players at one time.” A 
rectangle of chess boards will be 
formed around the master so he can 
walk around and make moves against 
all the challengers. 

But will Bisguier-win all those 
matches? 4 

“Probably so,” Fischer replied. 


“In-two years, I’ve had nly one 
player eet a win and one player get a 
raw.’ 


Richard Brink, an eighth-grader at 
Wilson, has the potential to become a 
grand master, Fischer said. 

To become a grand master, a 
player has to have a rating above 
2,200 points. That rating is based upon 
tourney performance. 

“Most good junior high school 
players are rated 1,300 or 1,400,” 
Fischer explained. “This kid has 
gained 500 rating points this year and ~ 
is now at 1,500. 

He can play a game and three 
days later tell you every move he 
made.” : 
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With all the recent activity in 
Fairbanks Park, it’s only proper that 
local residents remember past ef- 
forts to improve the western en- 
trance to Terre Haute and the area 
west of Fifth Street. 

At the request of Marx Meyers, 
owner of a clothing store at Fourth 
and Wabash, a group of citizens and 
property owners west of Fifth Street 
met May 2, 1923 at Memorial Hall. 
Articles of Association were drawn 
up with those objectives in mind, and 
plans outlined to build new buildings, 
repair old buildings, paint and 
generally clean up the area, and 
beautify the banks of the Wabash 
River and surrounding area, for the 
best interests of the community, 
general business and civic interests. 

Named, “The Banks of the 
Wabash Association,’’ charter 
members included Meyers, R. S. 
Rawley, Frank Temple, Sam 
Sterchi, Guy Jackson, James De- 
Loughrey, W. N. Cox, J. B. Sullivan, 
George Reiss, Harry Hamby, 
Charles Fortune, Sam Young, Lynn 
Hollis, George Krietenstein, Jerry 
Fitzgerald, H. M. Kunkler, Dan 
Miller and Carl E. Bauermeister Sr. 

The first officers were Meyers, 
president; William E. Baugh, first 
vice president; Ed Meissner, second 
vice president; and John Sullivan, 
secretary. Working capital was 
needed to carry out plans and a total 
of $8,225 was subscribed. The first 
project completed was the installing 
and maintaining of boulevard lights 
and flower boxes on the Wabash 
River bridge. 

Later contributions assisted the 
Town Board of West Terre Haute to 
improve the pavement between the 
river bridge and West Terre Haute. 
Next came the extension of 
boulevard lights from Second Street 
to the bridge. 

Further improvements included 
boat houses and a lagoon with boat 
landings on the east side of the river 
in Fairbanks Park. An unsightly 
junkyard on the south side of U.S. 40 
was removed. 

In August, 1923, Fred R. Waldron 
was elected secretary to serve with 
the other officers. The property at 
Third and Walnut was secured for 
$500 and plans were made for a City 
Market. Later, a Grower’s Market 
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Historically speaking 


Clark is Vigo 
County’s official 
historian and 
formerly worked 
for The Terre 
Haute Tribune. 


By Dorothy Clark 
Special to The Tribune-Star 


was established at Second and 


Chestnut streets. 

Through the efforts of the associa- 
tion and the Township Road Law, the 
paving of South Third and South 
First streets was completed in 1924. 
Later North First and North Water 
streets were paved. The association 
was responsible for the paving of 
Harding Avenue, Prairieton Road, 
Hulman, Voorhees, Willow, Osborne 
streets, North and South Second 
Street, and parts of Park, Crawford 
and Farrington streets. 

The association worked with Con- 
gressman Noble Johnson on river 
navigation and flood control. The 
river was dredged and the west bank 
built up to prevent the usual flooding 
of the area in and around Taylorville 
(now Dresser). 

Early in 1925, the association 
assisted in preventing the Highway 
Commission from rerouting U.S. 40 
and U.S. 41 which were scheduled to 
bypass the city. 

When the association learned that 
the Gaseteria Company was in- 
terested in locating near the west 
entrance of the city, the group was 
able to obtain the ground on the 
north side of WabashAvenue at 
Water Street, where a switch was 
installed to permit loading and 
unloading the gasoline and oil 
products. 

It was also in 1925 that the 
association was responsible for 
securing the James Royce farm 
south of the city for an airplane 
landing field called first Paul 
Dresser Field, and later named Paul 
Cox Airport. Government recogni- 
tion for the airport was secured, and 
it was identified on all C.A.A. maps. 

The survey was completed and 


west entrance 
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construction work started for 
Dresser Drive from Wabash Avenue 
to Fairbanks Park. Dirt from the 
grading of South Third. Street was 
used to fill in the low places. The 
original plan was to continue 
Dresser Drive north to Maple 
Avenue, with road markings east to 
Fruitridge Avenue, then south to 
Hulman Street, completing the cir- 
cle around the city. 

Following this came the condem- 
nation of the old City Hall building 
at Fourth and Walnut streets. It was 
largely through the efforts of the 
association’s president, Fred R. 
Waldron, that the present site of the 
City Hall on South Second Street was 
chosen. 

Waldron was also responsible for 
disposing of the site of the old city 
hall to H. N. Oakley for $14,000, 
making the total cost of the new site 
only $7,500. This one project alone 
more than justified the existence of 
the Banks of the Wabash Associa- 
tion. 

Realizing that there had never 
been any recognition or public 
appreciation shown for the many 
benefactions to the city of Chauncey 
Rose, the association hired 
architects Miller and Yeager to plan 
a Chauncey Rose Memorial, using 
the stones and marblecolumns of the 
old Post Office buildirfg. This 
memorial was completed and de- 
dicated in 1936 in Fairbanks Park. In 
1982, it was restored and put in good 
order again. 

Activities of the association 
declined to occasional meetings of 
the officers. Some of the active 
members had moved away, others 
were deceased, but in 1955 Carle E. 
Bauermeister Jr. was elected presi- 
dent; M.D. Cohen, first vice presi- 
dent; J. N. Hollis, second vice 
president; and V.S. Meister, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Directors included Carl E. 
Bauermeister Sr., Fred R. Waldron, 
James Palmer, Richard Adamson, 
Garland Cooper, Julian L. Silvers- 
tein and William Tearman. 

Soon after reorganizing, the group 
decided to disband and turn over 
remaining funds in the treasury to 
the Vigo County Historical Society 
for its»museum whic opened in 


May, 1958. E 
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give me the haute life 


My daddy used to say that New Yorkers believe 
anything west of the Hudson to be a vast, 
uncivilized wasteland settled by farmers, 
pioneers and Indians. 

Folks on the east coast always have tended to 
thumb their noses at midwesterners, alleging that 
all that is chic, slick and highbrow can only occur 
on Manhattan and points north and east. 

If you’ve ever been in New York during a 
garbage strike you know differently. 

But nowhere was the east coast mentality more 
clearly explained than in a July 18 book review 
that appeared in the financial tabloid Barron’s. 

It seems that Robert Sobel, professor of 
business history at Hofstra in Hempstead, N.Y., 
decided to take advantage of open season on Terre 
Haute declared some time back by comedian 
Steve Martin. 

Sobel, in describing the business style of best- 
selling author Robert J. Allen, wrote the following 
in a review of Allen’s “Creating Wealth”: 

“At first he (Allen) comes across as a rather 
simple, owlish fellow with a shy grin. One 
onlooker said he has the appearance and 
demeanor of a successfull Terre Haute 
Oldsmobile dealer who had just been elected vice 
president of the Chamber of Commerce. But then 
one notices the sharpness of his gaze, the intense 
concentration on details, and the obvious mastery 
of his subject.” 

“He’s right! Terre Haute always has had good 
business people,’’ Mayor P. Pete Chalos said after 
hearing Sobell’s descriptive comments. 

“Why, we probably should give this man a 
plaque for being so kind as to mention our city 
in a national publication,’’ Chamber of Commerce 
Executive Director Ross Hedges said. 

“And Pete ought to present it to him,” Hedges 
suggested. 

“Sounds like a great idea,” hizzoner agreed. 

Millard Hobbs, sales manager at Bowen 
Oldsmobile merely chuckled at what he termed 
an ‘‘off-the-wall’’ comment by the east coast 
professor. 

Me? I can’t wait for the plaque presentation 
ceremony. 

I happen to love New Yorkers and the east 
coast. To me staying in Manhattan is kind of like 
spending a week in the middle of a threé-ring 
circus. Where else can you watch a heroin addict 
run screaming down the street at you with a cut 
forehead at 7 o’clock in the morning? 

Where else can you pay $60 plus for a 
cockroach-invested hotel room like the Chelsea’s 
just to say you stayed in the hotel where Dylan 
Thomas and other famous personages stayed. 


By Susan J. 
Kaufman 
Tribune-Star 


(One night in the Chelsea convinced me why 
Thomas, the Welsh poet, chose to drink himself 
to death while on his last speaking tour.) 

Where else can you watch a street brawl 
between two strangers on the steps of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, while a Russian 
zither player strums romantic music and passes 
a hat to survive? (All of that was for free as I 
waited to go inside to see the Rodin ‘‘Gates of 
Hel?’ exhibit.) 

And then there’s always the fun of grid-lock 
(being tied up in cross-town traffic for half-an- 
hour in a cab that inevitably will get you to the 
Port Authority at least 15 minutes past the time 
you were supposed to catch your bus to make your 
plane out of Newark, which is a 30-minute ride 
away). 

Or how about trying to find a cab uptown when 
the temperature is 10 degrees above zero and sleet 
is pelting at your face? It’s as easy as finding a 
case of Stroh’s in the middle of the Gobi desert. 

An editor for a large publishing house once told 
me the secret of riding safely on a New York 
subway: ‘‘You just dress sloppy and act crazier 
than the crazy sitting next to you. Mumble to 
yourself, sing out loud if you have to or carry a 
wine bottle in a paper bag,” was his advice as he 
departed our hotel dressed in blue-jeans and rag- 
tag jacket after a late-night business meeting. 

Then there’s always a ride through the better 
than 1.62 mile-long Holland Tunnel (it seems like 
10 miles!) and the addicting odor of exhaust 
fumes on a 101-degree summer afternoon 

I love it, it’s great! 

But let me tell you folks, once or twice a year 
is enough to convince me I’d rather live right here 
in Terre Haute with good solid folks like the 
Oldsmobile dealer, the vice-president of the 
eae of commerce and the rest of the sane 
world. 


but 
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BILLBOARD PROMO ON — The her EB TA billboards that promote Terre 
Haute went up on the lawn of the Vigo County courthouse Tuesday. The 
billboards were ‘donated by Whiteco Metrocom Inc. As new businesses come 
to town, stickers naming the businesses will be added to the signs. ‘‘We wanted 
to promote the city and we had the space,” said Larry Roznowski, vice 
president and general manager of Whiteco. The signs will go on unrented 
Whiteco billboards, which normally are leased for $200 to $250 a month, 
Roznowski said. The 20 signs will constitute the initial phase of the 
promotional campaign. Another batch may follow in the spring, Roznowski 
said. 
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By ROBIN SCHULBERG | 
Staff Writer 


The Terre Haute business community has raised more 
than $11,000 to be used to advertise Terre Haute in the Wall 
Street Journal. 


The money will purchase a four-column by 18-inch 
advertisement in next Monday’s issue of the Midwest 
edition of the New York-based financial newspaper. The 
advertisement is expected to reach more than 500,000 
readers, including “the nucleus of people who make 
decisions” about site selection for industry, said Nick 
Telezyn, general manager of Ideas Inc., a local advertising 
firm. 

Contributions for placing the ad were $1,000 apiece. 

Ideas Inc. initiated the ad campaign, which will continue 
in the form of a year-long promotional effort that Telezyn 
says will be spearheaded by Grow Terre Haute. 

“There’s a lot of money in the community; I think this 
ad proves they want to see Terre Haute grow,” Telezyn 
said at a Monday press conference. 

“This shows various segments of the community work- 
ing together,” said Walter L. Kindrick, plant manager for 
Pfizer, Inc., which was one of the contributors. 

“Part of the point was to get people working together, 
donating their money, time and talents,” sr ta P. Pete 
Chalos said. 

Also attending the press conference was Ross Hedges, 
executive director of the Chamber of Commerce; Myke 
Lucas, representing the Terre Haute Auto Dealers As- 
sociation; and Joseph Card, president of Western Tar 
Products. 

Telezyn said the*ad campaign began in November, 


Funds raised to advertise city 
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shortly after CBS Records announced plans to phase out 
manufacturing operations. 

“We thought what can we do to help turn things around,” 
Telezyn said.‘‘Since advertising is what we do best, we put 
together a rough ad.” 

The ad itself changed but Chalos and Hedges approved 
the project, Telezyn said. 

Telezyn said he then became involved with Grow Terre 
Haute and the idea for a one-shot ad subsequently evolved 
into a longer-range plan. 

Step Two will involve advertising of the city in Forbes, 
Indiana Business Magazine, Business Week and other 
business-releated publications, Telezyn said. 

Step Three will be a local advertising effort to build 
community pride. Telezyn said it will include newspaper, 
radio, television and outdoor advertising. as well as 
bumper stickers, buttons, signs and a direct-mail cam- 
paign to Terre Haute residents. 

“Wher someone comes in from out of town and hears 
bad things, you think twice about locating (a business) 
here,” Telezyn said. ‘‘We need not just businesses, but Joe 
Blow down the street saying it’s a good place to live.” 

Financial contributors to the Wall Street Journal ad- 
vertisement included: The Associated Building Contrac- 
tors of Terre Haute, Ideas Inc., Merchants National Bank, 
the Oak Ridge Boys, Pfizer Inc., Terre Haute Auto Dealers 
Association, Western Tar Products Corp., Weston Paper 
and Manufacturing Co., WPFR/AM 13 Radio, and the city. 
Telezyn said some contributors asked to remain 
anonymous. 

_ Services were donated by American Visuals, Graphic 
Edition, Impressions Inc., Moore-Langen Printing Co. and 
Terre Haute Engraving. 
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City land sale fails is to. 


: No one showed up for a ot 
hearing on the proposed sale of 
almost five acres of city land. 
|! The 4.95 acre plot is bounded by 
Dresser Drive on the west; Ohio 
Street on the north; Terre Haute 
Gas Corp. maintenance garage, on 
the south and Honda & Izuzu of 
Terre Haute at 101 S. First St. on 
the east. 
-= Two businesses interested in 
purchasing the land have contacted 
the city Park and Recreation De- 
artment, department director 
atrick Ralston, said. The land is 
not a part of Fairbanks Park. 


“This was in the original City of 
Terre Haute. As far as ‘we can tell, 
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di ing F. deed reali h id. 
isposing of the property, he sai 
However, the deed is to be 


scrutinized by an abstractor at the ; 


courthouse. 


The land has been appraised at ` 


$36,000 and $37,000. State statute 
stipulates that the city must re- 
coup 90 per cent of the appraised 
value, Ralston said. The $37,000 
figure will be used. 


The money would into the 
Park and Recreation Department 
budget, in a capital improvement 
non-reverting account Ralston 
created about a year ago. Money 
used from that account has to be 


Vigo County Public Library 


aw any attention __ 


appropriated for special p 

Ralston cited as an example the 
Torner Community Shelter to be 
constructed in Deming Park as 

ossibly benefiting from mone 
Kom the land sale. Sale likely will 
be from sealed bids, instead of b 
auction as in the Torner Girls Clu 
sale, Ralston said. 

It was not until two years ago 
that the city discovered it owned 
the land. The city had been main- 
taining the property because it 
bounds Dresser Drive, Ralston 
said. 

Ralston was not surprised ia 
after waiting 30 minutes, no one 
had attende the scheduled public 


“It’s such an out-of-the-way place 
there’s no controversy to it” he said 
of the sale. 


Both Mayor P. Pete Chalos and 
the Park and Recreation Depart- 
meni Board have approved the 
sale 


The proposed ‘sale was assigned 
for study by a City Council commit- 
tee at last night’s regular council 
meeting. The public will have 
another chance to discuss the sale 
at a Sept. 6 sunshine meeting. 
Final approval for allowing the 
property to be sold is scheduled for 
council action on Sept. 13. 
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Cutbacks 


By Joe Baker 
Tribune-Star Staff Reporter 


With $3.4 million in annual 
federal transportation, economic 
development and revenue-sharing 
funds hanging in the balance for 
Terre Haute, city officials say the 
impact of cutting the aid would 
raise unemployment and con- 
tribute to urban deterioration. 

The Reagan administration an- 
nounced Thursday that all federal 
transportation subsidies and 
federal revenue sharing would be 
wiped out and economic develop- 
ment assistance curtailed 
drastically. 

Chalos was concerned by the 
proposed cutbacks, suggesting the 
city is caught in a squeeze of 
program cutbacks coming amidst 
rising state taxes and prospects for 
increased federal taxes. 

“If they say that Uncle Sam is 
going out of business of helping 


everybody, that’s fine. But let’s 
leave the money here. Let’s don’t 
take it all out and then say, ‘Go 
help yourself.” 

What will the city do if the cuts 
become law? 

“We would probably just keep up 
a semblance of police and fire 
Seas and cut everything else,” 

halos said. 

The city uses nearly $900,000 in 
federal revenue-sharing funds it 
receives a year for police and fire 
equipment. Chalos said 1985 re- 
venue-sharing funds were to be 
used for replacing an aging fire 
truck and aerial ladder. 

This year, $500,000 was spent on 
a new Street Department garage at 
1329 Deming St. Other re- 
venue-sharing funds mainly have 
been used as matching funds for 
state and federal assistance pro- 
grams. 

Some $82,000 in re- 
venue-sharing funds, for example, 
were used in February to ateh a 
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$301,000 federal grant that funded 
a replacement of many downtown 
sidewalks this summer. 

Targeted for unspecified “drastic 
cutbacks” are U.S. Housing and 
Urban Development programs, in- 
cluding the Community Develop- 
ment Block Grant. The city has 
received $20.235 million since the 
grants inception in 1975, $2.09 
million of which was received this 


year. 

The CDBG program funds all 
city redevelopment efforts includ- 
ing the multimillion-dollar ov- 
erhaul of the city’s central-eastside 
and Highland areas over the last 
four years. The program also funds 
all demolition of substandard hous- 
ing. 

Elliott’s nine-member redevelop- 
ment staff, funded totally by CDBG 
funds, would face similar cutbacks, 
The staff, besi 
development effort3y assists busi- 
nesses in securing bond financin 


_and writes applications for federa 
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Urban decay ahead? 
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city in squeeze: 


Urban Development Action 
Grants, which Reagan also has 
vowed to cut out altogether. 

AGs are awarded to the 


nation’s most economically dis- > 


tressed cities that have the 
greatest potential for private in- 
vestment, 

A $680,000 UDAG grant ap- 
proved Oct. 1 was instrumental in 
Sony Corp. of America’s decision to 
build here. And another $760,000 
in UDAG grants are sought to 
prime a pledged $4 million private 
investment in the city should the 
grants be approved. 

Assessing the impact of losing 
CDBG and UDAG funding sources, 
City Redevelopment Director Marc 
Elliott said, “We would stop 
physical improvement of the city’s 
neighbhorhoods and allow further 
deterioration of public facilities.” 

Elliott estimated that $2 million 
a year in redevelopment efforts 
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Chalo st Continued from Page Al 


accounts for about 100 construction 
jobs. Those jobs do not take into 
account a rippling effect that would 
stimulate business for suppliers 
and professional services. 

Most local sewer projects are 
funded through issuance of 
municipal bonds. Chalos said such 
bond issues could not be used to 
pick up the slack from federal aid 
cutbacks because the city is 
already near its bond limit. 


Any increased bonding authority 
would only create more pressure on 
local property taxes to increase, but 


such increases are held at bay by ` 


a state property-tax freeze. 


The $500,000 the city receives a 
yor in federal support for the local 

ransit Utility amounts to about 
two-thirds of its annual $825,000 
operating budget. 


Transit Utility Manager M. Jay 


Mitchell said the city “could easily 
operate for two years” with federal 
funds that have either been al- 
located or obligated. 

The city is under contract with 
the Urban Mass Transit Ad- 
ministration to receive assistance 
through 1985. Then “carry-over” 
funds which have been allocated in 

revious years but not spent would 
be used to fund the utility through 
1986. 


Mitchell added that another $1.2 
million, accumulated as carry-over 
funds from another UMTA pro- 
gram over the last two years, 
previously has been allocated. 


Once those funds have been 
exhausted, Chalos asked. “Does 


anybody have any idea what we 
would have to charge for a bus ride 
+ had to do it all at the fare 
0x?” 
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Intolerable tolerated 
here in Jerre Haute 


E.. hee Y our society, our world 
becomes what it tolerates.” 

— Preying Mantis Women’s Brigade, 
Epress statement on pornography March 12. 


This city and its residents have tolerated too 

uch for too long. 

For. at least 25 years it has known about and 
tolerated a sex-hot-line that opens up_ its 
children and women to attacke 

Adult bookstores are tolerated. Illegal gambl- 
ing is tolerated. Massage parlors are tolerated. 
Terrible smelling air is tolerated. A deteriorat- 
ing down-town is tolerated. Inferior com- 
munications media outlets are tolerated. Bad 
streets and roads are tolerated. Being called 
“Nowhere U.S.A.” is tolerated. Poverty is 
tolerated. Racism is tolerated. Violence is 
tolerated. Pornography is tolerated. Unemploy- 

ment is tolerated. Pear i is tolerated. A Rodney 
Dangerfield — “I don’t get r` respect!”— 
attitude is tolerated. 

erre Haute has some of the most tolerant 
people to be found anywhere. Perhaps that’s 
why this city has had such a tough time 
réalizing its potential. 

dt is not unusual to find that the rich and 
powerful among us are often the most intolerant 
people we know. They demand and expect more. 
Most of the time they get it. 

Several years ago I listened to Tom Allabran- 
di; a California drug counselor, talk with 

chigan addiction counselors about what he 


called “tough love” in dealing with kids who had’ 


problems. 

-Allabrandi, himself a recovering drug abuser, 
told how he slid through cycles of abuse, 
pushing his parents and anyone he could out of 
the way 
_ The eiela ended for him when his tolerant 
` parents became intolerant. They let him sit in 
jails. They called the cops when he broke the 
law. They urged officials to be tough on him. 

“Parents have everything they need at their 
disposal to put kids in their place,” Allabrandi 
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Vigo County 


Contemporary 


scene 


A veteran newswoman and a 
native of Michigan’s Upper 
Peninsula, Kaufman writes 
about the incongruities of socie- 
ty — local, national, interna- 
tional, cosmic. 


By Susan J. Kaufman 
Tribune-Star City Editor 


saia. “It takes tough love to use it. Call in the 
cops, call in the social welfare agencies, call in 
the media, call in the Marines if you have to.” 

Similarly, this city has the potential to 
become the Pride City that some have imagined 
it. Potential without community action however 
is just another word in Webster's dictionary. 

This city needs a healthy dose of intolerance 
and tough love. It needs people who are willing 
to sit down and start from scratch. It needs 
people who know that the dignity and rights of 
every man, woman and child, black, white, 
Christian, Jew, homosexual and heterosexual 
must not be abridged in the process. It needs 
people who realize that we all have a 
responsibility to each other to see that that is 
accomplished. 

As City Councilwoman Judith Anderson put 
it to me the other day as we discussed the 
sex-hot-line, “Maybe we should get Moms 
organized. ‘You know how mom’s are.. .get 
enough of them together and they can do 
anything!” 

oms, pops, aunts, uncles, singles, young, 
old, homeless and helpless...together can make 
this city a safer, more exciting and better place 
to be. 

It all begins with you. 
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When scape talk rere S 
Haute they usually mean the 
one in Indiana. 

However there are two 
others — and there used to be 
a fourth. 

The one in Ohio has a 
population of about 50 people. 
The Terre Haute in Illinois 
numbers about 150 people. The 
departed Terre Haute was in 
Iowa. 

“The Terre Haute in Iowa 
kind of disappeared in the 
1920s,” said Al Blair, professor 
of history at Graceland College 
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S Leon, sean ‘The town was 
founded in the mid 19th century 
by a group which migrated to 
Iowa from Terre Haute, Ind. A 
brief account of this is found in 
“Roots In Mid-America,’ writ- 
ten by the late Indiana State 
University professor Lonzo 
Jones. 

“There used to be a railroad 
go through the town which was 
never more than 200 people,” 
continued Blair of the onetime 
community in southwestern 
Iowa. “It was on a high hill 
overlooking the Grand River.” 
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City had ifs goo 


By ROBIN SCHULBERG 
a Staff Writer 
"1982 was the year that Terre Haute won its bid to be the 
- home of the only Automated Flight Service Center in 
- Indiana and lost CBS Records manufacturing operations. 
_ It was the year the Tribune-Star Publishing Co. was sold 
“to a Connecticut-based company, sparking hopes among 
readers that the newspapers will improve. 
_ And it was the year that Meis, the largest department 
- store downtown, announced it was moving to Meadows 
- Center. 
— To Mayor P. Pete Chalos, 1982 was a year in which Terre 
‘Haute tried to swim against the tide. The national economy 
‘was at its worst in recent memory and Democratic city 
‘leaders decried cuts in federal aid coupled with increases 
in federal and state taxes. 
“It’s next to a modern miracle that we’ve made the 
progress we have,” Chalos said. ‘‘We’re not totally 
satisfied, but we’re moving forward while other city 
. governments are closing down.” 

` But to some, Terre Haute as a whole failed to move 
. forcefully enough. 
i 5 “The community still is shocked by recognition of its 
< economic problems and hasn’t really responded yet,” 
“Richard G. Landini, president of Indiana State University, 
_.said. There is ‘‘positive and tangible evidence of progress, 
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but it has to be multiplied by a factor of 10 or 20.” 
Landini is hoping a soon-to-be released study by ISU 
professors will define a direction for progress. 


T 


The big question, of‘course, was jobs. At year’s end, the 


CBS closing put a big dent in the Terre Haute employment 
rate and in 1,250 workers’ lives. 

Chalos says his administration is doing what it does best 
to create jobs — luring industry by making Terre Haute a 
more attractive community in which to live, while offering 
financial incentives to new and existing businesses and, for 
the first time, prospecting throughout the country. 

“We've worked in the background; we don’t intend to 
broadcast that another firm is looking at Terre Haute; 
some businesses don’t like it,” he said. 

As concrete evidence of progress, he points to the 
“serious consideration” CBS-Sony Inc. officials have said 
they are giving to putting a $20 million laser-disc- 
manufacturing plant in Terre Haute, the construction of 
three new office buildings on the west end of the downtown 
and developing interest in two more, and to several 
economic development revenue bonds issued this year to 
companies expanding in town. 

But much of what Chalos says he is doing is laying the 
groundwork for growth when economic conditions im- 
prove. Industries seek attractive communities when decid- 
ing where to move, Chalos said. On Chalos’s list of 1982 
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improvements that he believes boost the city’s market- 
ability were the cleaning up of the parks and making them 
safe; reduction of the crime rate by at least 10 percent for 
the second year in a row; removal of Penn Central railroad 
tracks near ISU and rubberization of five crossings. 

He also cites the start of construction of the sewer for 
the Hulman Regional Airport industrial park, continuation 


- of “Brush Up Terre Haute” and federally funded curb and 


sidewalk improvements in the Central East Side, demoli- 
tion of houses that have become eyesores and clearance of 
abandoned lots, installation of new sidewalks on Wabash 
Avenue from 10th to 13th streets and construction of 60 
turnkey houses. 

Chalos also points to certain intangibles as crucial to 
growth. High on that list is what he calls a ‘‘restoration of 
respect and confidence in local government” because of 
the relative absence of scandal at City Hall so far in his 
administration. 

. “Tt gives Terre Haute a period of time when its name is 


` not dragged through the mud of one investigation aue 


another,” he said. 

Still up in the air is the coalescence of community 
leadership, an effort at this point concentrated in develop- 
ment of Grow Terre Haute. 

“It’s a start but it’s in its infancy stage,” said Donald 
E. Smith, president of Terre Haute First National Bank. 
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City government nee 
‘to make a difference,’ 


By ROBIN SCHULBERG 
Staff Writer 

City government did its part in 
making Terre Haute a better place to 
live in 1982, Mayor P. Pete Chalos 
said Tuesday in his state of the city 
address. 

But government can’t do it alone, 
Chalos said, as he called on the 
private sector to invest in the city and 
on private citizens ‘‘to try to make a 
difference.” 

“The role of government is to 
provide a climate conducive to in- 
vestment,” Chalos said. “The role of 
private industry is to invest ... and to 
invest to their benefit.” 

Chalos devoted this year’s address 
to listing the accomplishments of his 
departments. These were: 

e Reduction of the crime rate for 
the third year in a row. In 1980, 4,769 
crimes were recorded, in 1981, 4,165, 
and in 1982, 3,557. 

Terre Haute is “the safest city of 
our size in the country,” the mayor 
said. 

e Park improvements. “We have 
taken the parks away from the dope 
pushers and rowdies and given them 
back to the people. A few years ago 
Deming Park wasn’t safe; now it’s 

¢ one of our best.” 

Chalos cited continuing improve- 
ments at Fairbanks Park intended to 
make the riverfront facility a recrea- 
tional focal point for the Wabash 
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Valley, renovation of pools at Sher- 
idan and Voorhees parks, and the 
selection of Terre Haute golf courses 
for two major tournaments this sum- 
mer. 

è Issuance of more than $25 million 
in economic development revenue 
bonds, creating more than 200 jobs. 
The city administration has offered 
and used a range of economic de- 
velopment tools and, in conjunction 
with Grow Terre Haute, has traveled 
the country for the first time in 
pursuit of new industry, he said. 

In 1982, Terre Haute also enrolled 
in the Indiana Commerce 
Department’s Registered Cities pro- 


gram, thus enlisting state aid in the _ 


quest for growth. 

e Sewer construction at Hulman 
Regional Airport, laying the 
groundwork for the establishment of 
an industrial park. 

“I think that sewer service, along 
with the Automated Flight Service 
Center, will make the airport a 
viable, attractive facility for people 
to look at in the future,” Chalos said. 

The city’s Sanitary District also 
completed Project 12 and received 
state approval for Project 13, which 
Chalos said may be the last major 
sewer-construction project needed to 
service Terre Haute and surrounding 
areas. 

e Marketing of urban renewal 
parcels on the west end of downtown, 
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thus far resulting in the construction 


of two new office buildings with the | 
possibility of construction of two | 


more. 


ə Financial stability. Every city | 


department ended 1982 ‘‘in the 
black,” Chalos said. The city earned 
$709,000 last year from investment of 
its funds by Vigo County Treasurer 
Kenneth Thomas. Maintaining a fi- 
nancial ‘“‘cushion’’ may be harder in 
1983 because of rising utility costs, he 
said. 

e Completion of a year of training 
for firefighters at Ivy Tech and con- 
struction of a new fire station. In 
1983, the city may ask the Insurance 
Services Office to reinspect Terre 
Haute in hopes of upgrading a poor 
rating received in 1977. 

e Award of a $1 million federal 
grant to purchase 12 new buses and to 
build 26 bus shelters. The transit 
utility increased its income by $40,000 
in 1982 and carried 580,000 passen- 
gers. 

e Paving of parts of Wabash Ave- 
nue and 10 miles of other streets. “We 
paved more streets with less money 
than in any year in the past decade,” 
Chalos said. 

Street improvements from Ninth to 
13th street in the Central East Side 
were completed in 1982, and will be 
extended to 19th Street in 1983. 

Property values in that area have 
“skyrocketed,” the mayor said. 
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It’s hard to put a label on Terre ‘the community has always seemedi] } Accord 


Haute. à p Litty perfectly balanced.” , e 

For some it’s a college town.:For, Y And now,Landini-said he notices.more than 1,500’retail‘an vice: 
others it’s a blue-collar, factory a better- spirit. in; the community.) establishments: “in Terre Haute” 
town. For some it’s been home for; “There’s a determination ,ta.suc- , Vow ch 
years, maybe forever; for others it’s ‘ceed, .and improve . ourselves.) 
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a place to which they've moved to -There’s a- progressiveness I. find ~ A ai An ete cies 
work, to go.to school, to live. It’s a very encouraging. ; HAT obs resides in. area” industries? 
big city for some, a small town to “The community at large is., fa 


others. Its the apple of some enriched by our colleges and the : ; 
peepise eyes; it’s the pits to others. university, both educationally and nove AE E E alent S 

or some it’s still Sin City, a town culturally,”- Landini said. Besides Case International Minerals and- 
best known for madams and gambl- ISU, Terre Haute colleges include Chemici Cor CBS Sony. and‘ 
ing; it’s a wholesome place to raise Rose-Hulman Institute of) | CBS's Columba House ANAIEI ne 
a family for others. For some it’s a Technology, St. Mary-of-the-Woods : 


town rich in ethnic heritage; to.;College, Indianai Vocational The’ Alliance for; Growth | and 


some it’s a, cultural backwater. Technical. Institute and the In- Asiana ene activa l ‘ae a 
__ The views of what Terre Haute diana Business College. list of Terre Haute industries. =. «s 
is, it seems, are as different as the Rose issthe nation’s only all-male bing 


f A : “Our biggest focus is expansion,’ 
people who populate it. Some.. school of engineering, and. St. 2) : DRE 
rae it, some lambast it, some do | Mary’s — founded by French nuns of our existing businesses and 


; h J industry,” said ~ Sister’ Jeanne’: 

oth, alternately, „iin 1840 — is the nation’s oldest. jr lox id i a 
’ ed 7 t-of the alliance. 
But. for whatever, subjective . Catholic liberal arts college for Knoerle,, presiden : 3 
qualities people attach to it, Terre women. j She said the second phase is the 


Haute is, objectively speaking, the, And both Ivy Tech and Indiana integnatignal market. ayy itt Sonya 
business, cultural, entertainment Business College- are genuine, bë E yh us.” said. Knoera VORS 
and: educational center for. the- degree-granting institutions. ‘The Mayor. P. Pete’ Chalossaid ‘thee 
262,877 people who live in. six -business college has six programs `- alliance. chamber, city and’ some. 
Indiana and five Illinois counties in leading to the associate degree; Ivy a , > City le> 


qmis Bart of tha WER Valley. . Tech has 15°leading to:the same thera are working hard to Promotes 
ccording to census | degree. ee See aS PE Ceti te ah | 
} statistics, Terre Haute: itself had ^ Terre Haute has half a’ dozen: Merv Nolot, executive director of) 


61,125 residents, but the Terre shopping malls, the biggest ` of West Central „Economic Develop-< 
Haute Metropolitan Statistical which Pi Hone Cribley Sails .-ment.District, sajd an advertise-;; 
Area m~ which adds Clay and Vigo} featuring four department stores: ment. his ‘office... placed» in^ thes 
counties’), populations; m- ,has8;“and 76 individual ‘shops. Honey’ 
137,187, people. » /yeeCreek has parking space for more“ 


_ “Terre l aute is not too small and = than’ 5,000: cars...which on many 
not too big, said Richard Landini, it weekends `“ appear -all taken“ by s 
now,in his 10th year as’president ^ shoppers’ from throughout the bi- 

‘ of Indiana State University. “To me. _state area. A ESET 
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All-Americ 


Terre Haute was unsuccessful in 
its first venture in the All-America 
Cities contest. 

The 17 finalists, selected from 
among more than 100 entries, were 
announced Monday by the Na- 
tional Municipal League’s Citizens 
Forum on Self-Government. 

Lou Britton, chairman of 
Leadership Terre Haute Alumni 
Association, which made the 
formal application, said Monday he 
was disappointed. He noted many 
cities have to apply a number of 
times before they are selected. 

The 1984-85 winners will be 
named next month in San Antonio, 


a stat 


Te fF atu 


‘exas. 

Two finalists are from Illinois — 
Quincy and Crystal Lake. 

Other finalists are: Albany, Ore.; 
Alexandria, Va.; Anaheim, Calif.; 
Anchorage, Alaska; Casa Grande, 
Ariz.; Dallas; Fayetteville, N.C.; 
and Georgetown, Texas. 

Also Harrisburg, Pa.; Kansas 
City, Kan.; Lowell, Mass.; 
Monterey Park, Calif.; Pocomoke 
City, Md.; Redwood City, Calif; 
and Tempe, Ariz. 

Britton received a letter Satur- 
day notifying Terre Haute it was 
not among the finalists. The letter 
did not indicate how closely Terre 


escapes city. 
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Haute came to being among the 17 
finalists, he said. 

The letter did indicate that 
individual critiques of applications 
can be made upon request. De- 
cember is the earliest such a 
critique could be made, Britton 
said. 

The Citizens Forum on 
Self-Government describes itself as 
a private, non-profit educational 
and research organization. Its ob- 
jective is to foster an effective 
system of state and local govern- 
ment with emphasis on the 
citizen’s role. A 12-member panel 
selected the 17 finalists. 
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1984 


applies for 


‘All-America’ 


Terre Haute is not a perfect city, 
but its strides to improve are 
deserving of an All-America City 
award, Leadership Terre Haute 
Alumni Board decided. 

The board is submitting applica- 
tion for the national award, which 
was first given in 1949. Winning 
cities will be selected from a 
maximum of 22 finalists screened 
from 500 applicants. Awards will 
be made after the first of the year. 
Fort Wayne and Bloomington are 
two Indiana cities named 
All-America cities. 

The alumni board cited economic 
development, the Alliance for 
Growth and Progress and the city’s 
industrial parks as three main 
projects showing citizen action, 
community improvement and effec- 
tive organization. 

Among significant events since 
1980 which the board listed were: 

e CBS/Sony Inc. putting the first 
USS. laser audio disc plant in Terre 
Haute, 1983. 

è International Research Center 
for International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp. located in Terre 
Haute, 1983. 

è Tri-Industries Inc. expands to 
a new plant here, 1984. 

e Revised comprehensive plan 
approved for Terre Haute, 1984. 

® More than 300 blocks of street, 
curbs and gutters constructed, 
1981-1984. 

è Hulman Links was host to 
Indiana State Open golf tourna- 
ment, 1982. 

@ The 1983 United Way cam- 
paign exceeded its goal of $1 
million, for the first time, up 17.3 
percent over 1982. 

e Expansion of Pfizer Inc. plant, 
Indiana Vocational Technical Col- 
lege campus and new construction 
at Rose-Hulman Institute of 
Technology. 

è Revitalization of the city’s 
oldest shopping mall, the 
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Meadows, to an enclosed mall. 

è Construction of an Automated 
Flight Service Station at Hulman 
Regional Airport. 

The application noted the al- 
liance has worked with others to 
help develop industrial sites since 
1983, including renovation of 
Riverside industrial District in 
July, Aleph Park research site and 
Hulman Regional Airpark near the 
airport. 

The physical environment of the 
city has improved with upgrading 
of its parks, according to the 
application. 

Listed accomplishments in- 
cluded Hulman Links golf course; 
renovated Fairbanks Park, former- 
ly a dump site; renovation of 
Gilbert Park in the Central 
Eastside Business District and 
environmental classes for school 
children at Dobbs Park Nature 
Preserve, which is a part of the: 
National Recreation Trail System. 

Other improvements included 
Oakley Plaza, formerly a parking 
lot at Seventh and Cherry streets 
and now the improved entrance to 
the Indiana State University cam- 
pus, and creating neighborhood 
park Oakley Park from a former 
school site. 

Major unresolved problems 
listed on the application include 
old, substandard housing stock, 
with 60 percent of the structures 
built before 1940; poor image for 
cleanliness, lack of -county-wide 
zoning, deterioration of the ~ 
downtown area and the economic 
development and out-migration of. 
youth. a 

Steps to correct those problems 
included “Brush Up Terre Haute,” 
a month-long effort begun in 1982 
to clean up the city, and Housing 
and Urban Development programs 
to demolish unsafe houses and 
rehabilitate other housing. 
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Though National Municipal League 
did not include Terre Haute in the list 
of 17 All-American City finalists an- 
nounced Monday, the judges for that 
organization must now know Terre 
Haute is Going Places, USA. 

Terre Haute was nominated for the 
award and while it did not win the 
prize, it lost nothing in the effort but 
its chains of self-deprecation and 
defeatism. We say that because in the 
effort of application we learned our 
strengths outnumber our weaknesses 
and, more, that our city has developed 
to the point that it could actually apply 
with a straight face and with con- 
fidence. 

When the alumni board of 
Leadership Terre Haute nominated the 
city for the coveted All-American City 
award, the city’s traditional pessimists 
scoffed at the notion. But, if they had 
taken time to examine the application, 
even the doomsdayers woul have had 
to be impressed. 

The application put into one place all 
those pieces that heretofore had been 
scattered across the days and months 
of the past three years, the period of 
time the Nationai Municipal League 
wanted chronicled in application 
forms. The pieces included millions and 
millions of dollars’ worth of investment 
and reinvestment in this community, 


. cTerreHacte 
USA, isG ying Places 
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from the announced location here of 
two major Sony operations to the 
expansion of Tri-Industries Inc. and 
Pfizer Inc. and Applied Computing 
Devices Inc. and the Meadows. and on: 
and on. Additionally, the impressive 
list of developments included situating 
the Indiana Automated Flight Service 
Station here, increasing United Way 
contributions by 17.2 percent from 
1982 to 1983, and watching Indiana 
State University evolve from “that 
concrete college” to a greening and 
aggressive partner in the community. 

The application honestly 
acknowledged Terre Haute’s problems, 
many of which (such as a lack of 
countywide zoning, a poor image for 
cleanliness and a_ deteriorating 
downtown) can be corrected before the 
1985 application deadline. Other 
problems — such an outmigration of 
youth and an old housing stock — will 
correct themselves when the other 
problems are corrected. Not if. When 
the others are corrected. 

So, while Terre Haute was not 
selected as the National Municipal 
League’s All-American City this year, 
it was at least able to apply for the 
award — something it didn’t dare do 
(and never did) before. At this rate, we 
fully expect to win the award next year. 
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remains clouded 


By Joe Baker 
Tribune-Star Staff Reporter 


A 1927 agreement between the 
city and Terre Haute Gas Corp., 
632 Cherry St., has clouded the 
city’s attempt to sell a five-acre 
cole of land beside Fairbanks 

ark near the old Vigo County Jail. 

The agreement called for the city 
to receive gas company property for 
building Dresser Drive, City Parks 
Superintendent Pat Ralston said. 
In exchange, the gas company was 
to receive a portion of the property 
the city is seeking to sell. 

The 4.95-acre plot is bounded by 
Dresser Drive on the west; Ohio 
Street on the north; a Terre Haute 
Gas maintenance garage on the 
south and Honda-Isuzu, 101 S. 
First St., on the east. 

“They [gas company officials] 
aren’t saying it’s theirs — they're 
just saying it should be theirs,” 

ston said. 

The gas company has interest in 
a portion of the land, company 
attorney George Brattain said last 


week. Brattain said he provided 
the city with documents on the 

roperty’s ownership and is await- 
ing the city’s response. 

Sity Attorney Robert Effner said 
he is still looking into the situation, 
but added that a quiet title suit, for 
eliminating all possible ownership 
claims, might become necessary. 

Brattain, who would not respond 
directly to city overtures to pursue 
title action, said it was his opinion 
— based on the agreement — the 
city could use the land but not sell 


it. 

The city’s attempt to ascertain 

pre rty ownership follows action 

y both the Terre Haute Parks 
board of directors and Terre Haute 
City Council approving a sale. 
Separate property appraisals of 
$36,000 and $37,000 have been 
obtained and a public hearing into 
the proposed sale was conducted in 
August. 

Among investors expressing in- 
terest in the property are owners of 
the Vigo County Ambulance 
Service, who want to open Terre 
Haute’s first paramedic center at 
the site. 


An agenda fi of rériaissarice 


| A year ago on this date we set forth 
: what we called an agenda for action in 
‘1984, an agenda for growth and 


development. We said then that we - 


would let others dwell on Orwell; we 
would dwell on renaissance. 

In looking back, before we look 
‘ahead, the items on our list last 
‘January 1 called for the Indiana and 
‘Illinois legislatures to adopt resolu- 
- tions committing themselves to making 
-the Wabash River navigable; for the 

Indiana legislature to guarantee 
_ economic vitality through the adoption 
‘of an intra-state banking bill; for 
‘Indiana to put money and programs 
‘into an effort to improve education in 
‘this state; for the Public Service 
: Commission to order the closing of the 

Marble Hill nuclear power plant; for a 
comprehensive planning and zoning 
plan to be adopted in Vigo County; and 
for Terre Haute to finalize the annexa- 
tion of Honey Creek. 

Together, we said, those would give 
us the foundation for a bright future in 

the Wabash Valley. 

The record shows that the bill to 
make the Wabash navigable was 
adopted by both houses of the Indiana 
legislature and by one in Illinois. The 
Illinois senate still has to approve the 
bill — and it should do it forthwith. 

Intra-state banking legislation was 
killed again in Indiana during 1984, 
leaving this state in the horse-and- 
buggy era of banking. But the bill will 
be back in 1985 and we can only hope 
that some legislators got the gift of 
common sense for Christmas. 

Education got a boost from Indiana 
in 1984 with the adoption of the 
Primetime program and with require- 
ments that school days must be spent 
on school work. An effort will be made 
in the months ahead to provide 
additional necessary funding for 
schools. We will be supporting that 
effort. 

The Public Service Commission did 
‘not order Marble Hill closed — but a 
` special gubernatorial task force did. 
- And the white elephant was closed. All 
‘that needs to be done now is for the 
* Public Service Commmission to stand 
-up just once to the utility (Public 


1985 


Service Indiana) and tell it flatly and 
firmly that it cannot make ratepayers 
pay for the mistake on Marble Hill. 

The comprehensive plan was not 
finally adopted in 1984, but after more 
than a decade a wrangling, major 
progress was made. The county plan 
commission in 1984 approved a plan 
and sent it on to the county, city and 
three town boards for their im- 
primaturs. We trust those bodies will 
approve the plan early in 1985 and 
then get on with the business of land- 
use zoning, which is desparately 
needed if we are ever to see substantive 
investment here. 

The annexation of Honey Creek was 
not realized in 1984. It is still bogged 
down in a legal quagmire, awaiting a 
ruling on an appeal of an appeal, but 
we believe the issue will be settled soon 
and settled in the city’s favor. 

Those 1984 was not wholly suc- 
cessful, we nonetheless believe it was 
a good year for Terre Haute and the 
Wabash Valley. The announcements of 
new businesses — from Sony to various 
downtown developments — offered the 
most hope for real renaissance here. 

In looking at 1985, our agenda would 
include the unfinished business of 
1984, plus some new issues. In the year 
ahead we consider it critical that the 
state legislature keep its promise to 
abolish the unitary tax. Also, as we 
have said before, we believe the state 
should adopt a bill permitting a lottery 
— voluntary taxation — whose 
proceeds Indiana could use to further 
fund education programs. Another 
issue the state and local governments 
must come to grips with in 1985 is the 
election process in Indiana. After 
another fouled-up vote count in Vigo 
County and with the mess being 
uncovered in the Eighth Congressional 
District, this non-election year must be 
used to come up with real and 
meaningful reforms in the election and 
vote-counting procedures. 

All these things can be and need to 
be accomplished. When we write again 
next Jan. 1 we would like to write all. 
were accomplished and, as a result, the’ 
renaissance here is in full bloom. — 
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A eps vi rep Sene the 
Myrtle Beach Area Chamber of 
Commerce was in Terre Haute on 
a goodwill visit on January 23rd, 
1985. As part of their visit the 
Myrtle Beach delegation hosted a 
luncheon for Chamber Directors 
and other community leaders and 
area media executives at noon at 
the Holiday Inn to express their 
appreciation for the many people 
from the Terre Haute area who 
vacation at Myrtle Beach and 
South Carolina’s Grand Strand 
each year. As part of the luncheon 
the Myrtle Beach Chamber award- 
ed a free five-night vacation to the 
Myrtle Beach area for one of their 
luncheon guests. 
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istles moti bike 
Haute slogan campaign is 
reo for 10 a.m. today from 
the caboose in Dobbs Park, Poplar 
Street East. 
Pi _“Vaute for Terre Haute” 
aign gets a symbolic send-off 
with eons and bunting distributed 
by Mayor P. Pete Chalos and Terre 
Haute Area Chamber of Commerce 
president Earl C. Rodgers. 
In the following weeks, Chalos 
and Rodgers will lead a group of 


ogan séis boost 


Vigo County 


today i 


fairs 

nigel fairs P ue will visit clubs amyl 
schools to encourage contest 
participation. More than 50 
member firms are donating to the 
chamber-sponsore? contest. ot 
Entry forms ar“ ©" ailable at arta 
busineses, the chiasuber office and 
campaign headquarters, 5 “S. 
Pay ae which is open peste 


1 p.m. y. 

iie w i will be avindtinbed 
during the chamber’s annual dim- 
ner April 18. 
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An outsider 


? 
avitt, 

our arrived 
the Terre Haute Area 


ese 
yesterday, 


‘Chamber of Commerce counted more 


than 3,000 entries on hand for its 
“Vaute for Terre Haute” slogan contest, 
a campaign designed to improve our 
own image and the nation’s image of 
Terre Haute. 


Where that contest may ultimately 


oar some surreal slogan about 


erre Haute, a real image boost came 
about yesterday when Rand McNally 


` released its newest “Places Rated 


Almanac.” 

In a few short weeks, people here will 
drool in front of their television sets 
when they see the magnolias blooming 
at picturesque Augusta, Ga., but the 
“Places Rated Almanac” says Terre 
Haute is better than Augusta. All 
winter long we’ve heard about places 
such as Gainesville, Fort Myers, Palm 
Bay, Tallahassee and Sarasota, Fla., 


- but “Places Rated” says Terre Haute is 


: capital of country music, Bakersfield, © 


better than any of those. Glitzy 
advertisements tell us about Atlantic 
City, Las Vegas and Reno and other 
cities built on thrills and games of 
gpance, but Terre Haute is better than 
‘those, too. Maybe California’s the place 
you oughta be? Well, “Places Rated” 
says Terre Haute’s better than most of 
those, too, including the Western 


Monterey, Modesto, Seaside, Fresno, 


| laute 
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Ventura and others. Terre Haute is 
also rated better than the Honeymoon 
Capital of the World, Niagara Falls, 
and better than the capital of 
Louisiana, Baton Rouge. 

As might be expected, Terre Haute is 
better than Allentown, Pa., rated 
poorly, we suspect, because anti- 
fluoride fanatics pollute that city. 

In sum, there are 329 cities on the | 
Rand McNally list and Terre Haute is 


‘in the top half. We're rated 1538rd this 
time. When the last rating was made, 


four years ago, we were 208th. Those 
who do the rating obviously saw the 
same thing we have seen: There has 
been substantial improvement here in 
recent years. The trend here is definite- 
ly and decidedly upward, which is more 
than can be said for many of the cities 


-still rated ahead of us: Atlanta, Seattle, 


San Diego, Chicago, Denver; Honolulu, 
and Evansville and Indianapolis, for 
instance; they've all dropped in) the 
ratings. hi 
Terre Haute shows no signs of 
dropping. Many positive plans and 
developments are nearly ready for 
implementation here and others are 
being talked about. If we can add to 


. those the same image of ourselves that 


“Places Rated Almanac” has of us, 
Terre Haute will continue to advance 
in the ratings as one of the best cities 
in the nation. 
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town:’ Malooley 


By Jan tia 6 1385 


Tribune-Star Staff Reporter 


Bellying up to the bar in the 
Saratoga with iced tea, notebook 
and pencil in hand and saying, 
“Abie, tell me about how downtown 
used to be,” has the opposite effect 
of announcing that your broker is 
E.F. Hutton. 

“This used to be a booming 
town,” Abe Malooley said as he 
popped the top’on a “cool one” for 
a customer. “Every building was 
being used: All the stores were 
really busy.” 

“Yeah,” interjected a man sitting 
a couple of stools away, “just about 
all of Honey Creek Square used to 
be downtown.” 

“On Dollar Day,” Malooley con- 
tinued, setting a glass down on the 
bar, “this town was jammed. They 
came from Illinois and 
everywhere.” 

Then the reminiscing began. 
Newsstands lined the street, there 
were two bars on every block, a 
restaurant on every block ... 

“And the hotels,” Malooley said 
with a faraway look in his eyes. 
“Let’s see. There was the Filbeck, 
the National, the Central ...” 

“The Deming,” Bob Kerins, a 
cook at the restaurant, added. 

“The Filbeck. F-I-L-B-E-C-K,” 
Malooley said, spelling the name 
out. “It was at Fifth and Cherry, on 
the southeast corner. Over where 
the parking lot is now.” 

Then came the theaters: The 
Savoy, Fountain, Grand, Orpheum, 
Hippodrome, Liberty, American 
(“Thats where the Museum on 
Wheels is now.”) and, the only one 
remaining, the Indiana. 

“How many theaters did we 
have?” Malooley asked. 

“Oh, at least 10 or 12,” Kerins 
answered. 

Malooley turned to the cash 
register to take care of a customer. 

“I prefer downtown as it used to 
be,” Kerins said, leaning his head 
on his hand. “Why drive seven or 
eight miles to shop when you could 
come downtown?” 

“I'd like a thriving downtown the 
way it used to be rather than a 


ad 


mall,” Malooley said when he 
returned from the cash register. “A 
mall is convenient, but there’s a 
price to pay for comfort. I don’t 
think we'll ever have a downtown 
like it was. A mall wouldn't be big 
enough to house what we had.” . 

Abe Malooley’s brother, Mose, 
sauntered over to the bar and 
wrapped his hands around a 
steaming cup of coffee. 

“I would love to see downtown 
Terre Haute as it was,” he ‘said. 
‘Tm still waiting for all that 
pedestrian traffic to be moving 
again. During the depression you‘ 
could come to Wabash Avenue any: 
time of the day or night and see 
throngs of people. 

“Those were the days I loved 
Terre Haute. When you walked 
down the street in those days, it 
was the only place to be.” 

i 


“Terre Haute’s a re- 
asonable town — | think 
it‘ll come back on its own. 
The potential here’s not 
been tapped.” 

Abe Malooley 
Saratoga Cafe 


“I think it’s hit its low,” Abe 
Malooley said. “Terre Haute’s a 
reasonable town — [I think it'll 
come back on its own. The potential 
here’s not been tapped.” 

A man sitting near the window 
spoke up: “I used to work 
downtown. I remember standing on 
the sixth floor and watching the 
ISU homecoming parade. It was 
twice as good then as it is now. 
‘Course, things cost more now. . .” 

Outside, streetlights made the 
falling snow sparkle as the wind 
sent the flakes swirling around 
cars rolling slowly down Wabash 
Avenue. 

“Downtown,” Petula Clark was 
singing as the car radio came to 
life, “everything’s waiting for you.” 


This story is reprinted from the 
Feb. 23, 1984 Business Report as 
reported in The Tribune-Star. 
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A local historian onée Said that ~~ without a Lu 


history was “the sayingscand do- 
ings and surroundings\:‘of in- 
dividuals; their rivalries, ‘ang quar- 


rels, and amusements, an awit- 
ticisms, and sarcasms)\ ` jeir 
mechanical and professiðñąl 


pursuits; their erection of hoùs 
and fulling mills and grist and saw. 
mills . 


localities, and how they prospered, 
and what descendants t ey left .. 


Morris Birkbeck describes how 
American pioneers settled the 
Midwest: “On any spot where a few 
settlers cluster together ... some 
enterprising proprietor finds in his 
section what he deems a good site 
for a town, he has it surveyed and 
laid out in lots which he sells or 
offers for sale by auction ... The 
new town then assumes the name 
of its founders: — a storekeeper 
builds a little framed store, and 
sends for a few cases of goods; and 
then a tavern starts up, which 
becomes the residence of a doctor 
and a lawyer, and the boarding- 
house of the storekeeper as well as 
the resort of the weary traveller; 
soon follows a blacksmith and 
other handicraftsmen in useful 
succession; a schoolmaster, who is 
also the minister of religion, 
becomes an important accession to 
this rising community ... where 
once the neighborhood’... was clad 
in buckskin, now the men appear 
at church in good blue cloth and the 
women in fine calicoes and straw 
bonnets.” 

Money flows in to the town from 
the surrounding farms and both 
prosper and they grow. Settlers 
retained old world customs and 
colonial ways of dealing with the 
frontier. They stayed in isolated 
groups of German, Scotch, English, 
Irish, French, Dutch, Swiss, 
Yankee or Southerner. 

The names they gave their 
settlements, the houses they built, 
the way they farmed their land and 
raised their livestock, the schools 
and churches they built, even the 
way they laid out their graveyards 
showed their national origin. 

The Hoosier of one locality was 
unlike the Hoosier in the next 
` settlement. Only in the graveyard 
were they truly equals — one with 
¿no more or less courage, no 
‘ stronger or weaker, richer or 
* poorer than the other. 
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. their births and marriages% 
and deaths: their removal to other .- 
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3 Clark is Vigo 


4 for The Terre 
Haute Tribune. 


By Dorotisy Clark 
Special to The Tribune-Star 


“In the United States a man 
builds a house in which to spend 
his old age, and he sells it before 
the roof is on; he plants a garden 
and leases it just as the trees are 
about to bear; he brings a field into 
cultivation and leaves other men to 
gather the crops; he embraces a 
profession and gives it up; he 
settles in a place, which he soon 
afterward leaves to carry his fickle 
longings elsewhere.” Those words 
written by the French social critic 
Alexis de Tocqueville almost 150 
years ago remain a fitting evoca- 
tion of one of our most pronounced 
national traits: mobility. And its 
prime cause is financial opportuni- 
ty! 

Cities everywhere are but the 
lengthening shadows of the men 
and women who built them, but 
cities are dying and have been for 
years. An industry has been made 
out of government with local, state 
and federal office buildings in the 
decaying downtown. 

Thousands of people make a 
reasonably good living working for 
city, county, state and federal 
governments in the shrinking city, 
passing the same tax dollar back 
and forth. Zoning boards, health 
care groups, advisory boards, com- 
mittees, surveys, commissions, 
legal actions, welfare, grants, and 
area planning groups breed like 
rabbits. 

In 1818 Caleb Arnold laid out a 
town near the mouth of Honey 
Creek on the Wabash River. He 
called the town Smyrna. He 
advertised it as the point at which 
the National Road would cross the 
river. Wrong! The founding fathers 
of Terre Haute already guessed it 
would cross there. If any lots in 
Smyrna were sold or buildings 
erected, they have disappeared 
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In 1819 four PE of Honey 

Creek township, Otis Jones, Henry 
French, Amost P. Balch and 
Jeremiah Raymond, filed a plat for 
a town they called Greenfield. 
Either the few buildings were 
moved or rotted away, because only 
Greenfield Bayou is still known. 
. In 1836 three towns, 
Brownsville, Hazel Green and 
Lockport, came into existence. 
Brownsville was platted by 
Johnson Clarke and was located 
about three miles southeast of the 
present town of Riley, Ind. A minor 
point during the construction of the 
Cross Cut Canal, nothing remains 
to show its location. 

The village of Hazel Green was 
so close to Riley, then known as 
Lockport, that only Riley thrived 
because of the Wabash & Erie 
Canal. 

A little above Fort Harrison on 
the west bank of the river, the little 
village of Harrison was located in 
1837. Today there is nothing there 
to show it was ever inhabited. ‘| 

The town of Urbana was laid out | 
near the middle of Pierson | 
township in 1838. It has disap- 
peared completely. f 

In the same year the town of 
Winston was platted less than a 
mile east of Riley. It, too, was 
absorbed by the larger town where 
all the merchants and businesses 
were located. 

The town of Sandford came into 
existence in 1854 when the Terre 
Haute & Alton Railroad was built. 
The location was an outlet for pig- 
iron from the old Indiana Furnace 
several miles north. It thrived as 
long as the bog-iron there held out. 

By instinct, man is productive. 
He wants to make a product of 
some kind. But todays city 
dwellers don’t make anything. 
They just survive by staying close 
to the public monies, using every 
contact and connection. 

The city goes stale, as the red 
tape gets too complex, the forms get 
more complicated to fill out, the 
lawsuits too long-drawn, the coffee 
breaks get more frequent and the 
long lunch periods manage to 
shorten afternoon working hours. 

Without new life, new industry, 
new business, new people, the city 
goes down a road their builders 
never imagined in their wildest 
dreams. 
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if you saw an extra number 
of photographers snapping 
pictures Wednesday, it may 
have been more than just the 
warm weather that brought 
them out. it was a national 
photo day called “A-Day in the 
Life of American Cities.” 

It was the focal observance of a national 
contest sponsored by the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors. Terre Haute was one of 250 cities to 
take part. 

Mayoral administrative assistant Harry 

Frey is coordinating the local effort. A team 
of sharp-eyed judges will select the 10 best 
efforts entered locally and submit them to the 
national competition. 
Tribune-Star Chief Photographer set his alarm clock and 
started his rounds shortly after 12:01 a.m. and presents this 
composite portrait of the day in the life of his city. The 
bottom right photo is by staff photographer Jim Avelis. 
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after noon, Scott 


Slammin’ and jammin’: A bit 
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Tracks of time: The 7 a.m. sun sends a warm 
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signal that Wednesday is going to be a nice day, Shepherd and Steve Brewer square off ina game 
Alley cat: it's 15 minutes after midnight, time for Brian a relief from winter. Still in its winter of of one-on-one in Deming Park while their “boom 
Schwanke, an ISU student from Michigan City, to dust the discontent, however, is the partially demolished box” keeps up the rhythm. Whatever happened 
lanes-after a night of 10 pins. train station on Seventh Street. to Sweet Georgia Brown? 
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“Do it like this”: Jameela Hartley gets hands-on 
help on pasting together an Easter bunny from 
ISU student Karen Delp, Greencastle. 
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On the Quad: Meleah Mason, an ISU student from Robinson, lil., finds the Out for a stroll: Soccer? Being mommy? Baseball? Dustin, Amber and Derek 
afternoon sun not unlike conditions that gave her a spring break tan. James had all the possibilities covered on a walk down Ohio Boulevard. i 
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Go out ae a Fe buy some film 
because “A Day in the Life of American 
Cities” begins tonight at midnight. 
` Terre Haute is one of more than 250 
American cities that this year are to be 
memorialized in pictures — not by 
aha does 3 photographers so much as 
y the workaday citizens of the city, by 
people with instamatic cameras and an 
eye for what makes their city what it 


18. 

If the “Vaute for Terre Haute” 
contest was able to draw more than 
' 6,000 entries from people with 
something good to say about their 
community, “A Day in the Life of 
American Cities” should attract as 
many pictures. 

There are so many things uniquely 
Terre Haute, so many things worthy of 
the contest and worthy of publication 
in the book to be published and 
distributed by the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors. Just picture this: A scenic spot 
on the Rose-Hulman or St. Mary-of- 
the-Woods campuses, the only Sony 
plant in the United States, or perhaps 
even a half a train station or former 
State Senate Majority Leader Phillip 
Gutman, R-Fort Wayne, serving time 
at the imposing but handsome federal 
penetentiary here. Those certainly are 
scenes that are uniquely Terre Haute. 
Others might be men and women going 
into a factory gates where they will 
demonstrate again tomorrow the grit 
and greatness of the Hoosier work 
ethic. Perhaps you might focus on the 
Dresser home, on kids cruisin’ the 
’Bash, on trains blocking traffic and or 
maybe on a lost motorist looking 
hopelessly for a street sign. Or, you 
might set your sights on Sycamores > 
over the Wabash (no moonlight will be 
visible), om some of the beautiful 
churches that grace Terre Haute, on 
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spring football practice or a spring 
baseball game at Indiana State Un- 
iversity, or on something agrarian on 
what will be National Agriculture Day. 
You could focus on potholes or that 
ugly airplane on the courthouse lawn, 
but many cities have those problems. 

You can actually photograph 
anything that catches your eye or 
anything you believe to represent life 
in metropolitan Terre Haute, be it you 
kids in school or Hook Moldroski 
waiting for his bus. 

The only rules are that the picture be 
taken tomorrow — between midnight 
tonight and 11:59 p.m. tomorrow — 
and that the pictures be either black- 
and-white prints or color slides (no 
color prints). Your entries must be 
received in the mayor’s office by April 
15 for judging. 
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visitors remember of us? 
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_. Mayor P. Pete Chalos has said he 

would go half-way around the world to 

» promote Terre Haute — and he did just 

that last week when he and his top 

economic development aides visited 
` Japan. 

he mayor did not come home with 

a new employer in tow, but he did come 

. home with a confidence that his trip 

was worthwhile. We have no doubt it 

was. 

Personal contact, we all know, is 
better than any other. Letters get 
crumpled or filed. Telephone meetings 
can be misleading and interrupted. We 
commend Chalos for taking the time to 

o so far to promote the City of Terre 
aute. 

Chalos said he was, at the same 
time, impressed with Japan’s cities. He 


found them modern and clean, two — 


factors we hope he will stress in Terre 
»' —- 
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Haute. If we are honest with ourselves, 
we must admit that cleanliness is not 
something Japanese visitors would 
remember about Terre Haute — and, 
accordingly, before the first Japanese 
businessman responding to Chalos’s 
visit comes a-calling, we must make a 
major effort to get and keep our city 
clean. Government and each of us 
individually must eliminate litter, 
sweep our streets and sidewalks, and 
generally clean up our environment. 
We are confident Chalos’s visit to 
Japan will result in Japanese busi- 
nessmen coming here to look us over. 
We hope those who do will be able to 
return to their home offices and report 
that Terre Haute is not only friendly, 
industrious and economically serious, _ 


“but also a clean city. 


The responsibility belongs to each of 
us. 
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_. It wont be long until Mayor P. Pete 

- Chalos makes his politically popular 

| ane of “Brush Up Terre Haute” 

| days. We say politically popular 

‘because it is. He gets some very 
positive publicity about this annual 

-community-wide cleanup effort. And he 
deserves it.- 

_The credit is well-deserved because 
Chalos initiated “Brush Up Terre 
Haute” when he took office in 1980. In 
the intervening years, tons and tons of 
trash have been hauled to dumps by 
_ private contrators who donated trucks 

by service clubs which donated 
elbow grease. 

`+ However, like most good things, the 
novelty has worn off. A drive along 
hear! 
‘revealed stacks and stacks of trash 

jat citizens threw out of their base- 

ents and garages. Mounds of brush 
cluttered corners, but not for long. 

_ SA certain nonchalant attitude has 
replaced the overwhelming excitement 
about cleaning our community. And a 
letter to the editor last Sunday brought 
that to light with resounding impact. 
‘` Mrs. D.A. Snow made several ac- 
cusations and lodged several com- 
plaints about life in Terre Haute. She 
and her family moved here recently. 
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any city street that first year 


e 
Basically she wanted to know where 
she could find the “Pride” in the “Pride 
City” that she had heard about before 
coming here. 

“There is trash everywhere you go 
and it seems nothing is ever done about 
it. We were told they used to give fines 
for this; what happened?” she wrote. 

Well, if trash is everywhere and if it’s 
really that visible to a newcomer, then 
we need to roll up our sleeves and 
Brush Up Terre Haute again. 

Winter’s dirt and grit has yet to be 
cleaned away from all city streets, 
adding to the grimy appearance. But 
thats a small part of the problem. 
Adding to that are wrappers, cans, 
sacks, old clothes, limbs and leaves. 
And twigs and branches, old shoes, 
boxes and weeds. 

Its time to do something about it 
again. With Spring springing all 
around us, it’s time to take renew the 
vigor and enthusiasm we once had for 
a clean city. Go outside, get a breath 
of fresh air ... well, get the winter blues 
blown away with the March winds ... 
and get to work. This year let’s take 
Mayor Chalos’ challenge more serious- 
ly. Let’s show newcomers and visitors 
to our city that we do have some Pride 


left in the “Pride City.” 
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Rand McNally sent The Tribune- 
Star a shiny new copy of the 
“Places Rated Almanac” the other 
day. It confirms what had already 
been said — Terre Haute has come 
up in the national ratings and is 
listed in the top half of 329 
metropolitan areas evaluated. 

All areas were rated in nine 
categories deemed essential to the 
quality of life: climate and terrain, 
housing, health care and environ- 
ment, crime, transportation, 
education, the arts, recreation and 
economics. The lower the point 
total, the higher the rating. With a 
cumulative total of 1,506 points, 
Terre Haute finished 153rd: 

è Climate and terrain sought 
overal] mildness, considering both 
above-90 and below-freezing 
degree days each year, 
temperature variation and number 
of heating and cooling days each 
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year. The ranking also considered 
the water supply. 

e Housing considers the basic 
costs of owning a home over a one- 


year period — average utility bills, > 


average property taxes and 
average mortgage payments. 

e Health care and environment 
was rated in nine categories rang- 
ing from the number of physicians 
per 1,000 residents to fluoridation 
of drinking water. 

@ One of Terre Haute’s three 
below-100 scores came in the area 
of safety from crime. Only two 
criteria are used in the evaluation, 
the violent-crime rate and the 
property-crime rate. 

e Transportation is based not 
only on public transportation and 
commuter statistics, but also on 
interstate highways and air and 
rail service. 

e Terre Haute’s 83 for education 


puts the area well into the top» 
quarter of al] areas evaluated: 

e A ranking of 21). mentions. 
only Indiana State University, the 
Terre Haute Symphony and ‘the 
Vigo County Public Library as arts 
facilities. It does not include 
Sheldon Swope Art Gallery. Com- 
munity Theater, Historical 
Museum of the Wabash Valley or 
Early Wheels Museum. 

e A rank of 234 in recreation 
involves good restaurants, 
theaters, bowling lanes and golf 
courses, but omits parks. 

e Terre Haute’s lowest rating 
comes in terms of economics. Rand 
McNally studied average 
household income, rate of income 
growth and rate of job expansion to 
determine a personal economic 
outlook and assigned the city a 291 
ranking. 
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‘Putting the cufis on dofuption 


_ Terre Haute long ago developed and 
‘deserved a reputation for political 
corruption -—— but in recent years Mayor 

. Pete Chalos has been-unraveling the 
reputation. And after last week’s drug 
bust inside his own fire department, 
Chalod may have completed the task of 
restoring a reputation for integrity to 
city government. 

Now, there is no ambiguity about 
Chalos’s politics or his partisanship, 
but he has again demonstrated he has 
the political courage and moral 
_ purpose to draw the line at corruption. 
Even his friends and political patrons 
pout how know not to step over the 

ine. ~ : i 

' Consider the background and im- 
plications of the drug bust inside the 
Terre Haute Fire Department: 

_ First, it must be recognized, that 
virtually everyone employed by the 
Fire Department got there initially 


because of politics; know-who, not — 


know-how. And while the firefighters 
have since become skilled at their 
trade, politics continues to sustain 
them. Pe dya 

Next, you need to know, the drug 
bust wasn’t one of those events that a 
politician had foist upon him and his 
smooth-talking press agents. No,, in 
this case, Chalos initiated it. A year 
ago he heard whispers about drugs 
being used by firefighters and, no 
doubt outraged to think our lives and 
property might be entrusted to 
firefighters without their full senses 
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and responses, he decided he could not 
ignore it. He could have done 
something quietly, such as finding the 
parties and telling them to quietly 
resign. But he chose the open and 
honest approach. And when an un- 
dercover investigation produced 
evidence of drug use by ten firefighters, 
neither Chalos nor Police Chief Gerald 
Loudermilk attempted to sweep the 
problem under the rug — as the 
politically corrupt would have done — 
even though some of the names on the 
list were political friends or-relatives of 
political friends. Perhaps the most 
prominent name on the list of those 
arrested and charged with drug 
possession was Fire Captain John 
Alsop, son of George Alsop — a city 
councilman who supports the mayor 
when the roll is called and a former 
palice officer whose partner was 
oudermilk. The names notwithstand- 
ing, Chalos and Loudermilk ordered 
the firefighters publicly arrested and 
suspended without pay. ' 

It could not have been personally or 
politically easy for Chalos or Police 
Chief Gerald Loudermilk to do what 
they had to do — but to their credit 
they did it. And in doing it, they not 
only demonstrated that 95 percent of 
the firefighters are fine, dedicated 
public servants, they also de- 
monstrated that Terre Haute’s reputa-- 
tion for plitical corruption is no longer 
deserved. 
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Some might 1P erre ute now 
has a vibrant downtown again — even 
if it is down at Honey Creek Square. 
Some might say the city simply has 
back what it lost to the vagaries of 
urban sprawl. Whatever it is, the 
annexation of 300 acres south of the 
city will be good for Terre Haute — 
and, if it’s good for Terre Haute, it must 
be pe for the entire Wabash Valley. 

The boundaries of Terre Haute have 
2 ae been artificial, allowing those 
who live just across them to escape the 
responsibility for maintaining the city 
that sustains them, the city that 
evices them an identity, the city that 

rings and keeps their employers here, 
the city that warrants orchestras and 
theaters and universities and other 
factors in the quality of life that could 
not exist in subdivisions or bucolia 
alone. 

Counties without major cities do not 
have what we have. It’s a simple fact 
of life that we must preserve. 

Annexation is one way to sustain the 
city. And it’s a fair way because it asks 
those who benefit from the city’s 
presence and who use the city’s streets 
and services to help defray the cost of 
maintaining them. 

Another way to accomplish the same 
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nust be kept alive 


King would be a total change in our 
form of government, a change to effect 
here what Indianapolis and other great 
American cities accomplished though 
metropolitan or unified forms of gov- 
ernment. Such a form of government 
would not necessarily save us money, 
but it would eliminate duplications of 
services and, thus, afford us the ability 
to improve them. Also a single govern- 
ment here would clearly define the 
responsibilities now shirked by buck- 
passers in various levels of govern- 
ment. And, as with annexation, it 
would eliminate the free riders who use 
the city without sharing in the cost of 


it. 

Now that four years of legal dawdl- 
ing has been ended with a court 
decision on Honey Creek annexation, 
Mayor P. Pete Chalos said the city will 
begin considering further annexation 
proposals for areas east and south of 
the city. That, we believe, would be fair 
and desirable. In the meantime, we 
suggest that city, county, township and 
ali other local government officials get 
together and begin planning a_single, 
unified government that can~—be 

rnment so that 
we might be able.to survive and thrive 
in the decades ahead. 
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Not too small and not too big, 


Terre Haute’s hom 
LAP 1985 — 


By Dave Delaney 
Tribune-Star Staff Reporter 


ee ee 

It’s hard to put a label on Terre 
Haute. 

For some it’s a college town. For 
others its a blue-collar, factory 
town. For some it’s been home for 
years, maybe forever; for others it’s 
a place to which they've moved to 
work, to go to school, to live. It’s a 
big city for some, a small town to 
others. It’s the apple of some 
people’s eyes; it’s the pits to others. 
For some it’s still Sin City, a town 
best known for madams and gambl- 
ing; it’s a wholesome place to raise 
a family for others. For some it’s a 
town rich in ethnic heritage; to 
some it’s a cultural backwater. 

The views of what Terre Haute 
is, it seems, are as different as the 
people who populate it. Some 
praise it, some lambast it, some do 
both, alternately. 

But for whatever subjective 
qualities people attach to it, Terre 
Haute is, objectively speaking, the 
business, cultural, entertainment 
and educational center for the 
262,877 people who live in six 
Indiana and five Illinois counties in 
this part of the Wabash Valley. 

According to 1980 census 
statistics, Terre Haute itself had 
' 61,125 residents, but the Terre 
Haute Metropolitan Statistical 
Area — which adds Clay and Vigo 


counties’ populations — has 
137,187 people. 
“Terre Haute is not too small and 


not too big,” said Richard Landini, 
now in his 10th year as president 
of Indiana State University. “To me 
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the community has always seemed 
perfectly balanced.” 

And now Landini said he notices 
a better- spirit in the community. 
“Theres a determination to suc- 
ceed and improve ourselves. 
There’s a progressiveness I find 
very encouraging. 

“The community at large is 
enriched by our colleges and the 
university, both educationally and 
culturally,” Landini said. Besides 
ISU, Terre Haute colleges include 
Rose-Hulman Institute of 
Technology, St. Mary-of-the-Woods 
College, Indiana Vocational 
Technical Institute and the In- 
diana Business College. 

Rose issthe nation’s only all-male 
school of engineering, and St. 
Mary’s — founded by French nuns 
in 1840 — is the nation’s oldest 
Catholic liberal arts college for 
women. 

And both Ivy Tech and Indiana 
Business College are genuine, 
degree-granting institutions. The 
business college has six programs 
leading to the associate degree; Ivy 
Tech has 15 leading to the same 
degree. 

Terre Haute has half a dozen 
shopping malls, the biggest of 
which is Honey Creek Square 
featuring four department stores 
and 76 individual shops. Honey 
Creek has parking space for more 
than 5,000 cars...which on many 
weekends appear all taken by 
shoppers from throughout the bi- 
state area. 
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According to the Terre Haute 
Chamber of Commerce, there are 
more than 1,500 retail and service 
establishments in Terre Haute 


serving half a million shoppers. 

Terre Haute also is the area’s 
major employer, and many of those 
jobs reside in area industries. 
There are 37 major industries that 
have branches in Terre Haute. 
Among the largest: Alcan, J.I. 
Case, International Minerals and 
Chemical Corp., CBS Sony and 
CBS’s Columbia House. 

The Alliance for Growth and 
Progress has been active the last 
couple years trying to add to that 
list of Terre Haute industries. 

“Our biggest focus is expansion 
of our existing businesses and 
industry,” said Sister Jeanne 
Knoerle, president of the alliance. 
She said the second phase is the 
international market. “With Sony 
here, Japan is one area that could 
be a key to us,” said Knoerle. 

Mayor P. Pete Chalos said the 
alliance, chamber, city and some 
others are working hard to promot 
Terre Haute. f 

Merv Nolot, executive director of 
West Central Economic Develop- 
ment District, said an advertise- 
ment his office placed in the 
national trade magazine Plant 
Sites and Parks has drawn 17 
letters of interest. “That's far 


See “Terre Haute, (Page A1 
See “Editor's note,” Page 
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better than we've ever 
before,” he said. 

“We're seeing interest in Terre 
Haute by high-tech firms,” said 
Nolot, giving the developing Aleph 
Park near Indiana 46 and In- 
terstate 70 as example. Applied 
Computing Devices is building a 
research park complex there, 
scheduled to open in June. 

Another growing industry in the 
Terre Haute area is tourism. Lee 
Phifer, executive director of hie 
Terre Haute Convention and Vis- 
itors Bureau of Vigo County, 
believes the area is “getting. our 
share of the [convention| 
market.” Phifer said his organiza- 
tion handles about 75 conventions 
and tournaments a year. 

a The largest single weekend event 
this spring will be next week when 
the National Junior High Chess 
championship will draw more than 
600 players from around the nation 
to Terre Haute. 

Phifer said Terre Haute is now 
hosting the National Elks Bowling 
Tournament for the first time. It 
began Feb. 22 and runs 10 con- 
secutive weekends. 

Some 4,500 bowlers are taking 
part in it, Phifer estimates, and 
with spouses and friends, he 
figures 6,000 people associated 
with this group will be in town. He 
estimates this event could pump as 
much as $2 million into the local 
economy. 

Phifer said year in and year out 


done 


bowling tournaments bring the . 


most people to Terre Haute. An 
example he gave was the Indiana 
Woman’s State Bowling Tourna- 
ment of two years ago which 
brought an estimated 8,000 
bowlers to town over five 
weekends. 

“We're centrally located and on 
an interstate,” Phifer said, giving 
one reason reason for Terre 


Haute’s success in attracting con- 
ventions | tournaments. “Also, 


we're very affordable.” 
A other factors that help 
attract guests, Phifer said, are: 21 


and at least 109 
rants; the Action Track, one 
the best half-mile dirt racing 
_in the Midwest; the Terre 
Symphony, second oldest in 
the Sheldon Swope art 
of only three of In- 
galleries accredited by 
can Association of 
e Historical Museum 
bash Valley; the Un- 
sity Theatre, in business over 
a century; and ISU Summer 
Theatre. — 


There are 200 plus churches in 
Terre Haute, three high schools, 
six junior high/middle schools and 
21 elementary schools. The com- 
munity has two hospitals, Union 
and Regional, and two airports, 
Hulman Regional and Sky King. 
Hulman Regional is Indiana’s 
second longest airport and home to 
the 181st Tactical Fighter Group, 
itself a large employer. 

There are five public libraries 
(one main and four branches), plus 
libraries at three local colleges are 


open to the public. 4 
Blacks, the largest minority 
group, have been part of area 


history since the 1820s when free 
blacks began arriving here mostly 
from the Carolinas. 

The census of 1830 disclosed 
there were nearly 100 free blacks 
living in Vigo County. Today, 
blacks make up 5.38 percent of 
Terre Haute...5,192 people. 


“Over the years I’ve seen blacks 
gradually move up in this com- 
munity,” said Rev. Mark H. Blade, 
pastor of the Church of God in 
Christ in Twelve Points. “The 
opportunities are farily good for 
blacks here if they apply 
themselves.” 

Blade is a lifelong resident of 
Terre Haute, having graduated 
from Garfield High School in 1942. 
He and his wife, Dorothy, have five 
children all of whom either 
graduated from Indiana State Un- 
iversity or now attend the local 
school. 


“The atmosphere in Terre Haute 
is healthy for blacks,” said Rev. 
Blade, whose son, Mark J. Blade, is 
assistant director of the Terre 
Haute Department of Redevelop- 
ment. The younger Blade was the 
first black student body president 
at both ISU and North Vigo High 
School. 

In recent times Blade sees many 
more black females in clerical 
positions around the city. “It gives 
me a sense of pride to see them do 
so well,” he said. “In pre-World 
War II times Terre Haute was as 
segregated as the South.” 

Blade said at one time there were 
schools here just for blacks. “We 
even had an all-black fire depart- 
ment at one time,” he said. He said 
years ago blacks were pretty much 
confined to an area whose center 
was 13th and College streets. 

“Now blacks are scattered 
throughout the city,” he said. Blade 
said some years ago there were a 
number of black doctors, dentists 
and attorneys in Terre Haute. 
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“Maybe they moved to greener 
pastures,” said the minister. 

There are several black 
educators on the faculty of ISU 
including James Conyers, a 
sociology professor. “I haven't 
taken a survey, but my impression 
is that the incomes and education 
of blacks here are similar to that of 
the nation for blacks.” 

Conyers also suspects that the 
black middle class of Terre Haute 
is not all that sizeable. “Pm 
concerned about young blacks not 
wanting to stay in the area,” 
Conyers said. 

Terre Haute has developed a 
good reputation for lending a 
helping hand to those in need. 

“We have a good network of 
referral services on our Hotline,” 
said Jennie Sinn, executive direc- 
tor of Vigo County Lifeline, Inc. 
The phone service operates 24 
hours a day and offers advice and 
a friendly ear to all callérs. 

“People can count on (different 
agencies and individuals to help 
them in times of need,” exlained 
Sinn. One example she gave was 
the Noon Optimist Club which 
assists burnout victims. Another is 
the Channel 10 Child Abuse 
Hotline. 

Chalos likes to think of Terre 
Hauteans as generally being a 
competitive lot. “They bounce back 
from what would be severe blows in 
other localities,” offered the mayor. 
“They do well under adversity.” 

Chalos knows some people bad- 
mouth Terre Haute...and he 
doesn’t like it. 

“If they can offer positive solu- 
tions that’s fine,” said Chalos. “If 
not, it doesn’t enhance this or any 
other community to be a griper.” 

Chalos, in his second term of 
office, said he’s enjoyed the job of 
mayor. “I enjoy living with a 
challenge,” commented the former 
teacher-coach who said he plans on 
running for a third term of office. 
“It keeps you alert trying to find 
solutions to problems.” 

Terre Haute also has a place on 
the Midwest’s cultural map. 

“Im extremely proud of our 
cultural offerings,” said Ben Ben- 
jaminov, Rose-Hulman Institute of 
Technology chemistry professor 
who recently retired after 12 years 
as president of the Terre Haute 
Symphony. 

“Culturally, we’re up to par with 
much larger-sized communities.” 
He said the quality of life has been 
greatly enhanced by the cultural 
activities available here. 

Benjaminov said there are 


. 
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numerous cultural activities in 
Terre Haute for the general public, 
including Rose’s fine arts series, 
convocation series at both ISU and 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, 
Community Theatre, and the 
Pacer and Turman art galleries. 

“The industrial support of the 
arts is very encouraging,” Ben- 
jaminov added. “Industry thinks of 
art as as important to their 
recruitment effort.” 

Swope Art Gallery director 
Robert D. Kinsman agreed, saying 
Terre Haute’s cultural offerings 
“are very good” compared to other 
communities its size. 

“There’s not only a variety of 
| artistic and cultural offerings,” 
-said Kinsman, “but also a variety 

of offerings within each area.” 
_ For those who find art in racing 


cars, there is Terre Haute’s Action 


| Track, one the top tracks in the 

_ Midwest. The tower at the east end 

| of the track was specially built for 
television cameras of ABC’s Wide 
World of Sports, which covered 
races live during the 1970s. 

All the big names of racing have 
appeared at the local track — 
Mario Andretti, A. J. Foyt, Parnelli 
Jones and Johnny Rutherford 
among them. 

Education, business, culture, 
community support, diversions. 
Those are just some of the labels 
that together describe Terre Haute. 


— 
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Gown ‘n’ town: Indiana State University and downtown Terre Haute (viewed from Tirey 
Memorial Union) peacefully co-exist and give life and support to one another. 
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Terre Haute was founded in 
1816...five years after William 
Henry Harrison ordered a fort built 
on the banks of the Wabash. 

The fort became Ft. Har- 
rison...and Harrison became the 
ninth president of the United 
States. Another who commanded 
the fort near Terre Haute was 
Zachary Taylor, and he too became 
a United States president, the 
12th. 

The town grew as immigrants 
traveling on the Wabash River, and 
others headed west on the National 
Road, decided to end their quest for 
a better life here. Terre Haute 
eame incorporated as a city in 


During the Civil War era, vast 
amounts of coal were tapped in the 
area, and by the turn of the century 
Terre Haute exported more goods 
than any other Indiana city. 

Over the years, a number of 
prominent people called Terre 
Haute home. Among them novelist © 
Theodore Dreiser who wrote “An 
American Tragedy” and “Sister 
Carrie.” His brother, Pau! Dresser, 
wrote “On the Banks of the 
Wabash” which became the state 


ong. 
Nationally prominent labor 
leader Eugene V. Debs is from 


ey stor 
A mini-history: ‘ 
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Terre Haute. He ran unsuccessful- ° 
ly for the office of United States- 
president. Raat 

While Terre Haute prospered, it 
also had its difficult times. In July’ 
of 1935 25,000 workers went on 
strike here causing Gov. Paul V.. 
McNutt to call in 1,000 national. 
guardsmen. Martial law was in 
effect here for seven months during. 
what was called the general strike. 
The main part of the walkout: 
occurred at the Columbian 
Enameling and Stamping Co., 
whose workers drew support from. 
various union members in the city. 

The Hulman family has been 
associated with Terre Haute since 
Francis Hulman founded Hulman 
and Co. in 1853. The Hulmans 
made Clabber Girl baking powder 
a national name and had a hand in 
developing Rose-Hulman Institue 
of Technology. Their interests 
owned The Tribune, The Star and 
The Sunday Tribune-Star 
newspapers until 1983, and the 
Indianapolis Coke bottling com- 
pany. The family still owns the 
Indianapolis 500 race track. 

Terre Haute became a major rail 
center in great part due to local 
businessman and philanthropist 
Chauncey Rose who invested 
heavily in the railroads. € 
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Probably the least-covered news happens every morning when local 
people by the thousands gather for cups of steaming coffee at 
restaurants and cafes throughout the city. 

Those coffee gulpers solve the world’s problems — at least they talk 
them into submission. 

We stopped by a couple of coffee shops this week to see what some 
of these folks think about the town they call home. Then we went 
out into some of the neighborhoods to talk with other folks. 

Max Miller, Vigo County extention agent, was sipping coffee in the 
Black Angus restaurant, 530 S. Third St. He grew up in Muncie, but 
has been here 15 years. 

“Weve found Terre Haute a good place to raise a family,” said 
Miller. “We enjoy it. Terre Haute is more diverse than Muncie...we’re 
more of a regional shopping area than they are.” 

Jack Ennis, owner of Guaranteed Roofing and also president of the 
Vigo County Park and Recreation board, is another regular oft this 
early morning coffee club. 

“Terre Haute has diversified industry and good people,” said Ennis. 
“It’s never been a boom or bust town. It’s pretty steady.” Of course, 
he’d like to see more industry come to town, and he said the political 
and labor climate has improved from the old days. 

Former state senator Leonard Conrad — who once was county clerk 
here — said there are plenty of skilled labor people in the community. 
In Conrad’s judgment, local news media is too quick to bring up the 
negative aspects of Terre Haute’s past. 

lso at the coffee table was Vigo Csat Commissioner John Scott, 
who said he believes Terre Haute has a lot positive going for it. “We 
have a good location...everything that says you should be here,” he 
commented. 

Scott also took the occasion to fire a shot at the Tribune-Star. “The 
people who write the editorials have a poor knowledge of local 
government,” he said. 

Scott also believes that local policemen, firefighters, road and park 
workers are underpaid. As for the noxious odors that sometimes blow 
across downtown Terre Haute near Third Street, Scott said it’s been 
that way since his youth. 
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Commenting on lack of local industrial growth, Scott said: “You’ve 
got a few local industries that are afraid of new industry coming to 
town. Put that in the paper.” / 

Harry Neale and John Reupke are two regular early morning coffee 
drinkers at Thompson’s Family Restaurant, 320 S. Third St. “I’ve 
always liked Terre Haute,” said the retired lifelong resident. “I’ve got 
another place in Florida but I don’t like it down there.” 

Neale said the only thing bad about Terre Haute is getting 
railroaded. He’d like to see an overpass at 19th Street and Margaret 
Avenue. 

“We have a good fire and police department in Terre Haute,” Neale 
said, “and Pete Chalos (mayor) is doing all right.” 

Reupke, a semi-retired radio and television shop owner, has lived 
in Terre Haute nearly all his life. “I couldn’t wait to get out of the 
service and get home,” said Reupke. 

Many southsiders drink their early morning coffee at Pat’s Cafe on 
South Seventh Street. “The people are friendly in Terre Haute,” said 
third generation local resident Bob Perrill, ‘a retired firefighter. 

“I think Mayor Chalos is doing an excellent job promoting and 
selling Terre Haute,” Perrill said. “I think the town has a great 
future...it’s just a matter of time.” ? 

Terre Haute has long tried to shake its reputation as Sin City. “Sin 
here is no worse than any place else,” he said. “Most places had red 
light districts...ours was just more open.” 

A % ve 

Up in Twelve Points, Max and Audrey Misner run the Village 
Hardware. Originally from here, they’ve been back 12 years after 
spending 30 years with Burroughs Business Machines in Columbus, 
Ind., Danville, Ill. and Fort Wayne. They're high on Haute. 

“Terre Haute has treated us well,” said Mrs. Misner. “The people 
are warm and friendly.” She likes Twelve Points, describing it as a 
little village within a larger community. 

“What Terre Haute needs is to have Columbia Records to come back 
here,” she said. “Rumor has it_they’re not happy with Georgia.” 

Northend resident Jerry Curley has lived in the community all but 
two of his 48 years. “The people here have a caring attitude,” said 
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as private as you want them to be.” Mrs. Hoffman also said people 


people. —Dave Delaney 


ED d Í zw re = s — 
Curley, who added that he and his family get lots of use from both ~ 
city and county parks. | 4K ae 

Curley would like to see more development on the north end of ~ 
town. “It’s unbalanced,” he explained, “the businesses are moving to ~ 
the south. Pd like to see another mall in the north end and more 
restaurants.” = # 

: * Yoo ve 

J.C. Hoffman and his wife, Dorothy, have lived at 2750 Ohio Blvd. 
for seven years. “If we couldn’t live on Ohio Boulevard I didn’t want 
to move to town,” said Mrs. Hoffman who lived in the country before 
relocating in the Ohio Boulevard neighborhood. 

“Terre Haute is small enough to find everything,” she said, “and 
big, enough to have everything you need.” 

he described people in that neighborhood as being “as friendly or 


in that neighborhood take outstanding care of their homes and lawns. 
A ne want Terre Haute to be proud of this neighborhood,” said Mrs. 
offman. : 
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For Kenneth Mitchell and his family, 211 Robinson Drive, have ;- 
been in Terre Haute since 1962. ont 
Mitchell, who retired in February after running Mitchell Wholesale 
Floral, came here from Huntington, Ind., to manage both Great Scot 
supermarkets. 
I like the people here,” said Mitchell. “They're very friendly and +. 
easy to get acquainted with.” Mitchell said they now have more ' 
friends here than any place else. 
we wk 
Deede Stringep 1721'% N. Center St., has lived here all her life. -| 
“Terre Haute has its good points and its bad points,” said the 1982 | 
predate of North Vigo High School who now works in a doctor’s 
office. 
“There are a lot of places to go out dancing and have a good time.” 
But in her view, the community needs a recreation center for young 
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Chess tourney brings 
‘60 Minutes’ to city 


By Dale Lohg APR 15 1995 
Tribune-Star Staff Reporter 


Harry Reasoner is coming to 
Terre Haute. 

No, CBS's: “60 Minutes” news 
team isn’t coming to investigate the 
city’s fluoride controversy. Nor is 
the crew coming to interview 
Mayor P. Pete ,Chalos. It’s not 
coming to film some of the city’s 
deep potholes. 

Chess is the reason. 

Reasoner is scheduled to be in 
town Saturday and Sunday to 
watch the National Junior High 
School Chess Championship at 
South Vigo High School, according 
to Robert J. Fischer, chess coach at 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High 
School. 

“I just got a call that they were 
coming. We're all excited,” Fischer 


Said. 

The CBS cameras are coming to 
Terre Haute to film a story about 
Indianapolis Public School No. 47’s 
chess team, which captured last 
year’s junior high-schoolcham- 
pionship. Reasoner is expected to 
interview the team’s coach, who 
has developed the inner-city 
youths, most of whom are black, 
into highly competitive masters of 
the ancient board game. 

Local officials are not sure if local 
chess players will be involved in 
the story. ; 

“We think they’re just coming to 
film the Indianapolis team,” Fis- 
cher said. 

This is the third time that Terre 
Haute will host the national 
tournament. Approximately 500 
teams from throughout the United 
States are expected to compete in 
the tournament. 
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By Dick Robinson 
Tribune-Star Staff Reporter 


Indiana’s worldwide unitary tax 
is gone. 

After 10 months of waiting, 
bickering and legislating, Gov. 
Robert Orr was in Terre Haute on 
Thursday to carry through with a 
pledge made last June to abolish 
the unitary tax. 

Orr, surrounded by elected of- 
ficials with several local persons 
looking on, signed a bill at 10:58 
a.m. to prohibit taxing worldwide 

rofits of international firms in 
ndiana. 

The bill-signing ceremony was at 
Digital Audio Disc Corp., 1800 N. 
Fruitridge Ave. The plant is owned 
and operated by CBS/Sony Inc. 

“The record is clear,” Orr said. 
“We are a state that lives up to its 
commitments. We pledged to 
change our laws and we did. As of 
today, Indiana is no longer a 
unitary tax state.” 

Digital Audio plant panpeee 
James’ Frische presented the 
governor with a letter from Sony 
officials, Akio Morita and Kenju 
Tamiya, congratulating the state 
on the unitary-tax repeal. 

The Japanese officials wrote that 
the action sends a message that 
Indiana is not a unitary-tax state 
and. that will promote better un- 
derstanding between Indiana and 


Japan 
n part, the letter stated, 
“Passage of the bill confirms that 
Indiana remains the friendly state 
we saw during our trip there.” 
Terre Haute Mayor P. Pete 
Chalos said repeal means much to 
Terre Haute and the state. Several 
Indiana cities could benefit with 
foreign investments and more jobs, 
| he said. 
Movement to repeal the tax 
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Happy times: Governor, officials banter with media at signing. 


started here when Sony Corp. of 
America announced intentions to 
build a manufacturing plant near 
Terre Haute. Included in the an- 
nouncement was a request for the 
state to consider eliminating the 
unitary tax because of its impact on 
foreign investments. 

The tax was a priority concern of 
multinational firms doing business 
in the United States, ause it 
allowed states to tax a company on 
its global profits rather than those 
earned on business transacted 
within the state boundaries. 

Chalos said he had looked 
forward to the repeal for months. It 
would enhance the investment of 
Sony in Terre Haute and Indiana 
and other foreign companies look- 
ing at the state. 

The mayor, who recently re- 


turned from an economic-develop- ` 


ment pp to the Far East. said 
several firms are looking at Terre 
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` met with several 


Haute. The trip was a success, 
according to Chalos. He met with. 
people he had hoped to visit and 
usiness leaders’ 
he hadn't expected to see, he said. 

Sen. William Dunbar, R-Terre’ 
Haute, called the unitary-tax-! 
elimination bill the most profound: 
pies of legislation passed in 1985. 
t 


shows the state is interested in’ 


retaining and attracting foreign 
invesments, he said. v$ 
Although the state never en 

forced the tax, repealing the tax 
will have fiscal impact, Dunbar 
said. The bill could cost the state as’ 
much as $15 million, he said. Th 

exact amount is uncertain. The 
state’s domestic multinationa 

firms still have concerns with the’ 
bill. There is a committment to 
address the fiscal impact and 
domestic companies’ concerns i 
the General Assembly’s 1986 mee 
ing, Dunbar said. - > ae 
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It’s happening in 


Visitors who read these lines will 
excuse us if we talk today only to 
residents of metropolitan Terre Haute. 

Terre Haute people are often their 


.own worst critics, regularly complain- 


ing about the city and often saying 
there is nothing to do here. Terre 
Haute for years has been suffering out- 
migration and brain-drain because 
younger people pack their bags in 
search of bright lights and more action 


than they believe can be found here. 


There are days all of us fall into that 
abyss of self-deprecation, but on days 
such as this we realize that Terre 
Haute is not only a good place to live, 
it’s also a good place to visit. 

This weekend, literally thousands of 
visitors will be in Terre Haute for one 
affair or another. It seems to happen 
every weekend, particularly in the 
spring and summer, but this weekend 
seems particularly full. 

We first noticed the crowded calen- 
dar when we looked to see what might 
be competing with the second annual 
Tribune-Star Spelling Bee, set to begin 
at 1 p.m. Saturday at Woodrow Wilson 
Junior High School. More than 60 
youngsters, plus their parents, 
teachers, friends and supporters from 
throughout the Wabash Valley will be 
here for the big bee. 

What we saw was not competition 
but another exciting weekend in Terre 
Haute. 

In addition to the Spelling Bee, the 
city this weekend will be host for more 
than 500 young chess players and 
chaperones from throughout the Un- 
ited States for the national junior-high- 


:, school chess championship; even na- 
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tional television will be here for that 
one. Also this is Renaissance Faire 
weekend at St. Mary-of-the-Woods 
College, an event that annually at- 
tracts more than a thousand artists 
and fun-lovers from throughout the 
Wabash Valley. This is also the 
weekend for the shenanigans of the 
Tandemonia Race for Indiana State 
University students, the weekend for 
the seriousness of the Indiana Junior 
Classical League confe~ence in Terre 
Haute, and the weeke `d for Terre 
Haute to play host t a district 
conference of Rotary International. 

Our city will also be host to an 
international soccer invitational Satur- 
day at the Arena and the big “Cycle 
into Spring” bicycle race at Deming 
Park. It’s also the weekend hundreds 
will meander through the Designers 
Showhouse, annually a popular event 
in our community. And Saturday night 
hundreds of people will be at Hulman 
Center for the Terre Haute Women’s 
Club’s “Evening of Art & Wine.” 

There also will be hundreds of 
bowlers here from throughout Indiana 
for another phase of the state Elks 
bowling tournament. And just when 
you think our list is ending, we note 
also there will be about 2,000 people 
from throughout the nation here this 
weekend for a big dog show at the 
fairgrounds. 

If we looked harder, we could find 
many other activities here this 
weekend. But, with just the few we’ve 
mentioned here, we believe any feeling 
about this being dullsville should be 
dismissed. Things are happening in 
Terre Haute, 
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Terre Haute lookin’ better 
“7 year by year, vaute by vaute 


I’m not much of a politician. Oh, I vote every 
time election comes around, but without any 
real nope for change. Certainly I don’t get 
involved in party politics and like to think of 
myself as an independent voter who-researches 
the issues and the stands and votes for the man 
— or woman. 

But, politics aside, I am a 30-year resident of 
Terre Haute and I can now claim my adopted 
city with a sense of pride. I’ve always liked it 
here, but it never looks better than it has the 
past few years. 

I thought of that the other evening as I drove 
home. Two days before I had hit a monumental 
chuck hole on Wabash Avenue, so I was 
proceeding with caution as I approached the 
area. Much to my astonishment, the hole had 
been filled, along with lesser axle-busters along 
my rut between home and office. 

I glanced to the south and saw Gilbert Park 
— small, but attractively groomed and fitted 
with playground equipment. Two young 
mothers sat with cans of Pepsi and watched 
their children climbing and playing and 
laughing and having a wordenedntiene: 

Fronting Gilbert Park on the Wabash Avenue 
side is new curbing which lifts above the 
blacktop surface and prevents water from 
flooding the park. 

Ive watched the refurbishing — curbing and 
resurfacing — of 13th Street, which is one of the 
main north-south arteries. I’ve seen the clean- 
up of Deming Park and the countless little 
neighborhood parks. I don’t know what’s been 
going on where I haven’t been, but surely 
something. 

I know it can’t all be due to the administra- 
tion of Mayor Pete Chalos, but he has certainly 
set a new tone of pride and accomplishment for 
the city. Even during the fat years when money 
was brought here in buckets via revenue 
sharing or the whatever-the-traffic-will-bear 
property tax, we Terre Hauteans didn’t get the 
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Ms. Takes 


Ciancone covers education, 
arts, religion and a gaggle of 
other topics for The Tribune- 
Star. Any of those areas — and 
more — may be fodder for her 
column. 


By Liz Ciancone 
Tribune-Star Staff Reporter 
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service we've had from Pete. 

Friction always seems to exist between town 
and gown, especially in college towns that have 
grown up around their institutions. Friction 
may still be here for all I know, but by and large 
ISU and City Hall have managed to keep any 
differences out of public view and seem to be 
cooperating to help both the long-term city 
residents and our short-term student citizens. 

Citizen groups seem to be less fractious and 
more inclined to constructive action. The Vigo 
County Historic Preservation group is workin 
to save our history and is thereby making us al 
more aware that we have something here to 
save and be proud of. The Vigo County 
Historical Society and its annual fund-raiser 
with a local theme helps too. 

Some years ago — pre-Pete — the Chamber 
of Commerce tried to introduce a slogan, “Pride 
City.” It didn’t catch on because it didn’t start 
at the bottom. What’s happening now is a 
grassroots effort — top and bottom — and it 
shows. 

I entered my vaute for Terre Haute 30 years 
ago. If the election was today, I'd stuff the ballot 
box! 
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Ter erre Haute tops No. 1 city: Visitor 


Taking Atenas AR Peak) abthing or anything to distinguish 


By Dick Robinson i 
Tribune-Star Staff Reporter 


“Terre Haute is as nice or even 
a nicer place than Pittsburgh,” 
according to Pittsburgh resident 
‘Charles Sheppard, who is visiting 
here this week. 

Pittsburgh was the No. 1 city in 
[the nation, according to Rand- 
'McNally’s recently published 
Places Rated Almanac. ` 

But Sheppard, a retired struc- 
tural engineer who is in town for 
the Elk’s national bowling tourna- 
ment, was so impressed with Terre 
Haute and its people he said he 
couldn’t resist the temptation to 
get on the telephone anå make his 
feelings known. 


from the bowling lanes, Sheppard 
and his friends took a walking tour 
of the downtown area Friday. 

“Your downtown is very clean 
and beautiful,” Sheppard said. 
“Our downtown looks like garbage. 
We have a big convention center 
and it looks like a warehouse.” 

Although Sheppard and his 
friends were impressed with Terre 
Haute’s outward appearance, that 
was nothing compared to the taste 
of Hoosier hospitality they received 
during their walking tour. 

“We were on this bench over at 
the college, I think it was Indiana 
Sa University, and all of the 

ople coming by smiled and 
Pa e, K said, adding that 
he and his friends wore no special 


pa 
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be 


them as visitors. “The people were 
just being friendly and speaking to 
us,” he said. 

“In Pittsburgh, if you speak to 
someone, he is likely to mug you — 
and the next guy would drive by 
and toss a McDonald’s wrapper at 
you,” Sheppard said. “This place is 
nothing like Pittsburgh, and all 
that talk about Pittsburgh being 
number one is not true.” 

Before he arrived, Sheppard said 
Terre Haute had been described to 
him as a hick town with a bunch 
of rednecks. “I don’t even know 
what a redneck is,” he said. 

The impression he formed during 
his visit was this: “I really enjoy 
Terre Haute. It’s a beautiful place 
with nice people.” ml 
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Terre Haute had the largest increase 
in downtown retail sales of any city in 
Indiana during the most recently 
computed five-year period. 

That’s what the news report from the 
U.S. Census Bureau said on the front 
page of our paper on Friday. 

Some, looking out at vacant lots and 
empty store fronts, couldn’t believe it. 
They called and said there had to be 
something wrong with the report. Did 

. we mean to say sales here were down 
by 27.5 percent? After all, Indianapolis 
downtown retail sales were reported 
down by 11.1 percent; Gary-Hammond 
was reported down by 47.2 percent; 
Fort Wayne was down by 11.9 percent; 
South Bend was down by 36.8 percent; 
Lafayette was down 9.7 percent; and 
Muncie was down by 13.4 percent. 

Is that what we meant? 

No — we didn’t mean to say that. Not 
at all. 

Terre Haute is up — as are Bloom- 
ington (11 percent), Anderson (3.7 
percent) and Evansville (20.6 percent) 
— and Terre Haute is up more than 
any other city. Retail sales here 
increased from $43.9 million in 1977 to 
$56 million in 1982. 

And if you think there is something 
suspect about those years, think again: 
Those were’ the depth-of-depression 
years for Terre Haute. Those were the 

ears before Mayor P. Pete Chalos got 
is economic development programs in 
gear. ' 
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To check the figures, we called Lou 
Corey, owner of Mr. Coreys Fine 
Footwear stores in Terre Haute and 
Bloomington. Corey, one of downtown 
Terre Haute’s most outspoken propo- 
nents, said his own business numbers 
parallel the Census findings almost 
exactly: Sales up about 27 percent in 
Terre Haute and up about 11 percent 
in Bloomington. 

And the growth has continued 
beyond 1982, Corey says. “There has 
been continued steady and_ solid, 

owth downtown the Census 
igures confirm what I’ve been saying.” 

The growth figures should also prove 
to be a bandwagon for other busi- 
nessmen to join Corey’s long-standing 
invitation to join the downtown action. 
He says with the downtown workforce 
continuing to increase in numbers and 
with the student population from 
Indiana State University always 
nearby, downtown will remain a strong 
retail business center. It could become 
even more of an attraction to shoppers 
if there were more shops featuring 

uality soft goods and specialties, 

orey says. 

The proof is in the pudding. There’s 
nothing wrong with the numbers. 
Downtown sales are growing and will 
continue to grow as more businesses 
move back to the central city and as the 
city government develops plans tc 
make downtown a major focus o 
revitalization efforts. 
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{Vigo County Public Library 
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100 TIREY MEMORIAL UNION SOUTH 
INDIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 

TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 47809 
(812) 232-6311, EXT 2577 OR 5393 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD 
President 
Mr. Gene Vaughn 

IMC Corporation 
President-Elect 
Hon. Michael H. Eldred 

Judge. Vigo County Superior Court 
General Chairman 
Me. David D. Haynes 

Brames, Bopp & Haynes 
Secretary 
Mrs. Patricia Fouty 

Vigo County School Corpuration 
Treasurer 
Me. Jerry L Willlame 

Terre Haute Firat National Bank 


10:30 am 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Mra. Brent Anderson 

Terre Haute City Council 
Mr. C Joseph Anderson 

Anderson and Adler 
Mr. George G. Bakker 

Indiana State Teachers Associailon 
Dr. Harmon A. Baldwin 

Vigo County School Corporation 
Dr. Wynona Batton 

Vigo County School Corporation 
Mr. Mark J. Blade 

Terre Haute Redevelopment Commission 
Mr. James Bopp. Jr. 

Brames, Bopp & Haynes 
Dr. Mary Ann Carroll 

Indiana State University 
Hon. Pete Chalos 

Mayor, City of Terre Haute 
Mr. L. Jack Doub 

H and D Aviation, Inc. 
Mr. Shellon Hannig 

Shelton Hannig, Inc. 
Mr. Burch Harlan 

Agriculture 
Mrs. Kenneth Hazledine 
Mr. Rosa Hedges 

Terre Haute Area Chamber of Commerce 
Mr. W. Fdward Jukes 

Merchants National Bank 
Atr. Paul Kelley if 

Vigo County School Corporation 
Sister Jeanne Knoerle 

St. Mary-of-the- Woods College 
Mra Charles Lafollette 

The Root Store 
Mr, Robert Mclaughlin 

Ampacet Corporation 
Mr Max G Miller 

Vigo County Extension Service 
Mr. C. Don Nattkemper 

Attorney and Republican County Chairman 
Mr F. Richard Nicoson 

Indiana Vocational & Technical College 
Mes C. Thomas Pitta 

Vigo County School Corporation 
Aira Robert Ratciilfe 
Mr. Larry Reynolds 

United Mine Workers, Dist. No. il 
Mr. Donald E. Smith 

Terre Haute First National Bank 
Mr. James C. Spence 

JC. Spence & Associates, Inc. 
Me David W Sullivan 

Cox, Zwerner, Gambill & Sullivan 
Mrs Suzanne Van Reed 

Vigo County Public Library 


Executive Director 
Rosemary McCabe Travis 


All-American City Award Press Conference 


- Agenda - 


Welcome- Rosemary Travis 


Introduction of Committee 

-Tom Jones 
-Lou Britton 
-Sue Kennady 
-Barbara Rennolet 
~Lynne Streeter 
-Pat Ralston 

- -Harry Frey 
-Nancy Campbell 
-Nick Telezyn 


Background to Award- Lou Britton 
LTH Involvement- Tom Jones 


Introduction of dignitaries and signing 
of the application: 
-Pete Chalos, Mayor 
-Dr. Alan Rankin, President LTH 
~Dr. Richard Landini, President ISU 
-Lee Webb, Chairman Chamber of Commerce 
-Betty Martin, Secretary AGP 
-Dr. Samual Hulbert, President Rose-Hulman 
-William Schindel, CEO Applied Computer Device 
~Eston Perry, Chairman Oakley Foundation 


Thank you and questions 


OFFICIAL ENTRY 


ALL-AMERICA CITY 


| hereby nominate TERRE HAUTE IGO INDIANA 
(community) (county) (state) 


1984-1985 
ALL-AMERICA CITY AWARD 


FOR 
Citizen Action, Effective Organization 
and Community Improvement 
sponsored by the 
CITIZENS FORUM on Self-Government 
NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 


For the information provided below, please indicate the year upon which the statistics are based. 


FORM OF GOVERNMENT MAYOR=COUNCIL 
POPULATION 1980 __ 61,125 
- PERCENT CHANGE 1970-1980 -137 


POPULATION DENSITY (per sq. mi.) 

26.4 sq. mi19so 23174 

PERCENT MINORITY -11 l 
Biak S ol > Erea A E 
Fuspanic eae. M STE 
Asian _. POr ae) 
Other, LINA ae N 


1979 MEANKN'EELAN FAMILY INCOME _ $18,950 _— 


o% FAMILIES BELOW POVERTY LEVEL__¢.5 _ 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 9,2 = 


POPULATION BREAKDOWN (if available) 


15-16 below 18 years 6.755 
20-24 18-25 —&,914 
25-34 26-35 &,479 
Sopr 3r ouant 9. 6 2 TE be 
55-64 51-65 6,232 w 
65 enc Over 65 a O2 an h= 


EM>LOYMENT (% employed) 


Manutacturing 13 o oo im o 
Trage E E A 
Agncultural 3 
Service i REL Jf mae 
AGE OF HOUSING STOCK _7 
607 before 1940 _ 


NO. OF VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS 409 


1. What are the main projects (concentrate on three. wrich citizens have accompl:shed in tne 
community to merit an All-Amenca City Award? (Give catas.) 


Project l. Eccnomic Development/Alliance for Growin & Prepress/Industrial Parks 

Tre Alliance for Growth and Progress was forze< in September, 1983, as the result 
of the merger cî two groups which had worked towar similar economic development goals, 
but along different paths. The merger itself wa significant achievement, but ir 
| 


w 


addition, the Alliance accomplished the aiina Corine ite Tirst year: 
- Raisec $85,000 in November, 1983, by staging a benefit concert. The Oak Ridge 
Boys, who own two local radio stations, donated their services for the concerz. 
- Commissioned a study in April, 1984, by Mais Associates to identify appro- 
priate industries for the city and methods zo recruit them. The project was @ 
follow-up to a Targeted Industries Study commissioned by-the Chazber of Comer 
and prepared by Indiana State pg ES 
- Coordinated a local delegation's trip to az industrial recruitment exposition. 
- Assistec in inducing CBS-Sony Corp. to locete the first laser disc plant in tne 


U.S. in Terre Haute. 


The Alliance recognized the need for better izcustrial sites and encouraged the 
development of new ones. Industrial site developrext efforts begun in 1983 are: 

- Appliec Computing Devices, Inc. and Rose-Euizan Institute of Technology be 

development of Aleph Park as a joint venture research site. 

- The City, County, and Airport Authority cocnerated to begin development of tne 
Hulman Airpark (several hundred acres near ne ea 
ri 
e 


? 
- The City and area businesses jointly undertook the physical renovation of the 


Riverside Industrial District (800 emplov a E July, 1984. 


Froject 2. Physical Environment /Parks 

The renovation and improvement of city parks w 
ing the last three years. Some of the accomplishze 
22 


| 
| 

| 

| 

| a priority for the community aur- 
| 

- Raised $400,000 in 1984 from private donati 


ts of this effort are listed below: 
s for construction of a clubnouse 


at Hulman Links a new municipal golf course Construction is now complete. 
- Renovated Fairbanks Park at a cost of $1.2 =e oi with private, state, anc 


federal funds. This former dump site now is a beautiful park anc amphitheater on 
the banks of the Wabash River. The renovation occurred between 1982 and 1984. 

- Began renovation of Gilbert Park in the Central Eastside Business District in 
1984 through gifts from the Central Eastside Business Association. 

- Conducted environmental classes for school children during 1952-1984 at the Dobbs 
Park Nature Preserve (a part of the National Recreation Trail System) through the 
joint effort of the School Corporation ané the Park Department. 

- Publishec a gift catalogue in 1983 to encouraze tax deductible giving. 

- Raised $120,000 from private donors for conszruction of the Torner Community 
Center in 1984, 

- Createc a neighborhood park at a former schoci site (Oakley Park) and a park like 
entrance to the ISU campus from a parking lot (Oakley Plaza) with $180,006 froz 
Oakley Foundation, completed summer 1984. 


Project 3. Community Education/Orientation Terre E 
The Leader ship Terre Haute Alumni Association ponsored the first annual Qrientée- 
tion Terre Haute program in September, 1982. The program is a day long seminar, oper t 
the public free of charge, designed tc educate newsoners about the City and to instil 
sense of community pride in life-long residents. Tne program is funded by a local 
industry and includes: 
- Presentations by local leaders concerning the many positive aspects of education, 
health care, recreation, the arts, business and banking in the City. 
- Booths where those attending can obtain litrary cards, register to vote anc 
obtain information regarding many not-for-profit organizations. 
- A complimentary buffet lunch is provided by 23 local restaurants. 


2. What prompted the citizen action and how was it organized? 


Terre Haute became a distressed City in the late 1972's anc 


hac deciined, the park facilities had fallez into di 
developed a negative image of the city. Izproving the 
the economic base, phvsical environment anc our own sel 
among public and private groups and individuals. 


< early 1980's. The economy 
pair and the citizens had 
quality of lire by improving 

£ image became top priorities 


Economic Distress - During recent years, the Terre Eaute economy lagged behind the state 
anc nation in incoze, earnings, and employment. The closing of four industries and the 
distressed employrment situation created an out-migration of people - especially the 
voung. Efforts te strengthen the economy were fragzented with various groups working at 
cross purposes in an uncoordinated manner. In response, Grow Terre Haute and the 
Comittee for Area Progress merged to form the Alliance for Growth and Progress. The 
Aliiance established an extensive committee structure designed to identify problems and 
their solutions, coordinate the efforts of other groups anc raise sufficient capital to 
fund meaningful development efforts. 


E for a decade. The accumula- 
tion of deferred maintenance items and repairs cause¢ the parks to be underused by the 
public. Hulman Links dic not have a clubhouse. After the Park Department developed 
extensive plans, major efforts to improve the parks were undertaken by local businessmen 
and the City. Substantial funds were raisec throug: specific fund drives and contribu- 
tions to the Fark Department. 


Low Self-Esteex - During monthly meetings over a one year period, Leadership Terre Haute 
class members learn of community opportunities and challenges, Convinced that Terre 
Haute was a great place to live but sufferec from low self-esteem, tne LTH Alumni 
Association deveioped the first annual Orientation Terre Haute program to combat the 
problem, This educational program was designe, implementec and evaluated by volunteer 
Alumni committees who identified subjects and drew upon local leaders and community 
organizations to present the program, displavs and luncheon. 


* 
` 


3. List the principal groups and organizations and the number of members actively involved in 
these efforts. Include community action groups organizec around the specific issues. 


Name Active mamnbeship Contribution 


Economic Development 


Alliance for Growth & Progress &5 -coordination for development 
Committee for Area Progress 25 -zerger agreement 

Grow Terre Haute 15 -zerger agreement 

West Central Inċiaza Economic Development District 10 -erger coordination 

Applied Computing Devices, Inc. - - developer of site 
Rose-Hulman Institute of Technology Si -research partnership 

City of Terre Haute g -infrastructure 

Indiana State University Ee -research 

Park Improvements 

Central Eastside Business Association 25 -Gilbert Park Funds 

Hulaan Links Development Committee 10 -raised $400,000 

Torner Community Center Committee € -raised $120,000 

City of Terre Haute 1c -investe Si samiliion 
Orientation Terre Haute 

Leacership Terre Haute Alumni Association 4C -crganizer 

Terre Haute Civic Groups AS -participant, manned booths 
Chazber of Commerce & Area Restaurants d -participant, food & materials 
Regional Hospital 2 -participant 

Merchants and First National Banks l -participant 

ISU, Rose-Hulman, St. Mary's, Vigo Co. Schools G -participant 


ere Iaa O M m a aeaaaee! 


4 How did these groups attempt to involve the citizens directly affected by the projects and to 
what extent were they successful? 


l. Economic Development - Nearly 150 citizen volunteers fro= a broad cross section of 


the community are involved with the Alliance for Growth anc Progress board and its 
tensiwœ committee structure. 135 people from the entire comunity volunteered time 


anc effort to conduct the Oak Ridge Boys Benefit Concert. The development of indus- 


trial sites involved private industry anc locai governmental bodies. 


2, Park Improvements ~- The construction of the Hulman Links Clubhouse was made possible 
by contributions from 160 Terre Haute citizens. Six citizens contributec to the 


construction of the Torner Community Center. Tne Central Eastside Business Associa- 
tion consists of 35 members who contributed to the Gilberc Park Plaza. Public hear- 


ings were conducted prior to development of tne park pla Each of these projects 
received substantial coverage by the news media. 


3.4805 
AN a anc conduct of Orientation Terre Haute. Tne public was made aware of 
the event by advertisement, public service announcements, and publicity through the 
Board of Realtors, plant managers, Chamber of Commerce anc Newcomers Club. Over 
250 people have attended the event. 
5. Identify five individuals who were active leaders in the effort. (If possible. include leaders 
from both the public and private sectors.) 
Name Loca! Address ‘Pnone Occupation Leadership 
- Pete Chalos - City Hall - Mayor - political 
232-4132 influence 
- Sr. Jeanne Knoerie - P.O. Box 1830 - President, Alliance - development 
for Growth coordination 
and Progress 
- Eston Perry = 18°S0.\16th St. - Chairman, - fund raising 
232-4437 Oakley Corporation 
- Wiliiax Schindel - 1331 Ohio St. - President, Appliec - private 
232-6501 Computing Devices investment 
- Recsezary Travis -e00 TI MUSS "ISO ~ Director, Leader- - orientation 
232-6311 ship Terre Haute organization 


€ (a) What was the nature of any oppostion to the efforts of the citizens and from what segment 
of the community did this orginate? 


l. Alliance - While there was no concerted opposition to the Alliance for Growth and 
Prozress, some members of the two original groups, and others, expressed doubts as to 


the wisdom of "one more group" and some feared the loss of identity of "their" group. 


2. Eulman Links Clubhouse - Some citizens opposed the use of public funds for a golf 
clubhouse because it would serve a narrow populace. 


3. Orientation - The program had to overcome a long history of apathy and low self- 
esteex. 
(b) How were tne specific obstacles overcome? 


1. Alliauce-By use of a third party to facilitate the merge 
cross-section of the community on Alliance committees much of 
The success of the benefit concert proved the Alliance was a 
to cvercome the doubts of some skeptics. 


sition was diffused. 
ion oriented and served 


rt a 


ct 


2. Huizar Links Ciubhouse -The opposition to construction of the clubhouse was over- 
come by funding the project entirely with private donations. 


3. Grientation-By using knowledgeable speakers with a positive image of Terre Haute 
to zake eee: ee focusing on the positive aspects of life in the community, the 
progre= nelped reduce apathy and improve seli-esteen. 


entation Terre Haute - Approximately 175 Terre Haute citizens participated in the 


nd by involving a broad 


Problems & Concerns - In addition to a declining poruliati 
a 


7. Summarize your community situation’ — Set the backaround for your community story. 
(1) the most basic probiems anc concerns of the community, 
(2) extent and nature of citizen participation, 
(3) degree of success atiained. ang 
(4) emphasize activity since 1989 


* Not the projects described in 1 above. but events which contributed tc and/or resul1es from those projects. 


Backgrouna - Terre Heute was founded in 1816, incorporate¢c in 18535. By the late 1800's 
Terre Haute was a booming coal mining center as weli as a transportation and industriel 
hub. By World war I Terre Haute had a population in excess of 75,000 and appeared tc 
be well on its way to becoming a prominent river city. The decline of rail and canal 
transportation anc coal usage contributed to a generai decline in the economic condition 
of the City. Tne 1980 census showed that Terre Haute's population had declined to 
O10. 


on Terre haute has recently 
suffered severe blows to its economic base. Withir the iast two vears Terre Haute has 
lost four major employers and responding to this anc other challenges has been made more 
difficult because of a lack of organized volunteer citizen leadership. After World War 
II Terre Haute looked primarily to Mayor Ralph Tucker, Teny Hulman, and Forrest Sherer 
for leadership. With the death of these leaders in the late '70's, Terre Haute was 
left without strong identifiable leadership and is still working to replace that leader- 
ship. Terre Haute suffered for several decades due to its reputation for vice and 
political corruption which was nationally publicizec in Lite and Time magazines. This 
has contributed to the negiect of city facilities anc a negative self-image. 
Citizen Participation - Terre Haute citizens have coze together through several organi- 
zations to correct the "leadership gap", improve the community's economic condition and 
self-image. "Leadership Terre Haute" has graduatec 198 citizens since 1979. The 
Alliance for Growth and Progress has brought 200 citizens together to work for economic 
prosperity. The Central Eastside Business Association and other citizens groups have 
raised funds for community improvement where tax dollars have been unavailable. 
Membership in the local Chamber of Commerce was increasec signficantly. 
Success Attained - Many graduates of the "Leadership Terre Haute" program are now in 
positions wnere they can influence public and private decisions afiecting the community. 
The leadersnip gap still exists, but is slowly closing in Terre Haute. Public attituces 
toward Terre Haute are steadily improving as a resuit of the many improvements made te 
the City in the past few years. 


Significant Events - Since 1980, a number of events have occurred that demonstrate that 
revitalization efiorts are having effect. Tne principal events are listed below: 
- CEBS/Sony locates the first U.S. laser disc plant in Terre Haute (1983). 
- Sony Corporation of America decides to build a plant in Terre Haute (1984). 
~ International Research Center for IMC located in Terre Haute (1983). 
- Tri-Industry expands to new plant in Terre Haute (1984). 
- A revised comprehensive plan was approvec for Terre Haute (1954) 
- Over 300 blocks of street, curbs& gutters, have been reconstructed (1981-1984). 
- Hulman Links hosted the Indiana State Open Goit Tournament i: 1982, 
~ The 1983 United Way campaign exceeds $1,000,099 for the firs: 
- Larry Bird Day, the first major event for Fairbanks Park, at 
1984. 
- Expansion of Pfizer plant, Ivy Tech Campus and new construction at Rose-Hulman 
Institute of Technology. 
- Commencement of "Symphony in the Park", a joint effert by the iocal symphony anc 
the Park Department. 
- Revitalization of the City's oldest shopping center to an encicsed mall. 
- Construction of an Automated Flight Service Staticr at Hulman Airport. 


' a 


imeup 17.3%: over 62. 
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8 What major problems remain unresolved in your community? {For example — in city government. 
human relations. municipa! services. housing, etc.) What constructive steps have been taken 
toward their solution? 


- Economic Development and out-migration of youth. 

- Deterioration of the downtown area. 

- Lack of county-wide zoning. 

- Poor image for cleanliness. 

- Old, substandard housing stock - 60% built before 1940. 


Economic Development is being addressed through the efforts of the Alliance anc 
local government to attract new industry. Improving the economic base, physical en- 
vironment and self-image shoul assist in stopping the out-zigration. Unemployment has 
dropped from 11.3% in September, 1982 to 9.2%. 

The Alliance has formed a committee to assist in downtown re-development. Several 
buildingshave been placed on the National Register of Historic Places to encourage 
private investment and the area has been designated as an economic development target 
area, 

A county-wide plan has been approved and work is progressing on a zoning ordinance. 

A voluntary, citizen-based, month long clean up effort - "Brush Up Terre Haute" has 
yielded positive results; photometric studies show the City is 92% cleaner than in 1962. 

Several HUD programs are being used to rehabilitate the nousing stock ana vacant 
unsafe houses are being demolished. 

In addition, the Alliance and Leadership Terre Haute are working to close the 


"leadership gap". 
9. Of the specific techniques that contributed tc your success. which ones do you feei others might 


adopt? (If you need more space. for this answer, please use only one s:ae of one additional sheet.) 


The merger of the Committee for Area Progress and Grow Terre Haute into the tako ro] 
for Growth and Progress, the redevelopment of the park systez and implementation of the 
Orientation Terre Haute program each involved the use of specific techniques whicn 
other cities might be able to adopt. Those specific techniques which led to the 
success of these programs are: 


l. The merger of the Committee for Area Progress and Grow Terre Haute into the 
Alliance for Growth and Progress was facilitated through the use of the “good offices” 
of a third party, the West Central Indiana Economic Development District. The 
Development District is a public entity designed to handle government funds anc grants 
to local organizations and was involved with both the Committee for Area Progress and 


Name ee ee Se Person: to ‘Contact 
print o: lype 
Signed, = = wr ert et eee es N Organiadiion 
Organization Address ___ ! = 
Area Coode i 
Date : (Zip Code) —————— Telephone ( ) 


“(Person whose name appears as s:anee does not have tc be the same as the persor: to be the program contact ) 


Please use preferred name, address and phone number of person who will be 
major contact throughout the competition. 


This entry blank should be completed and mailed to the All-America City Award Program. 
Citizens Forum/National Municipal League. 55 West 44th Street. New York. N.Y. 10036. at 
the earliest possible date but must be postmarked not later than September 4, 1984. Enclose 
$15.00 filing fee. 


A Screening Committee of public affairs experts will pick the finalists which will be invited 
to send representatives to appear before the All-America Cities jury at the National Confer- 
ence on Government in San Antonio. Texas. November 17-20, 1984. to present the finalists’ 
cases. The jury will then select the winners. 


Grow Terre Eaute. The Development District was able to facilitate the merger by 
making support staff and facilities available to help plan and coordinste the merger 
thereby alleviating some possible tensions anc providing a mechanism te complete the 
merger. 


2. In 1982 the Park Department held a series of public hearings throughout the 
community in order to develop a long-range pian for the redevelopment cf the city parks. 
The hearings included a slide presentation showing the condition of various city parks 
and various proposals for their renovation. As a result of these public hearings, the 
Department developed a 5-year and a 10-year plan for the renovation of city park 
facilities and the public became more aware ci the condition of the city parks and 
possible improvements. By creating a long-renge plan which included specific, identi- 
fiable projects, the Department enabled citizens to identify and actively support 
specific planned improvements and encouragec citizen support of park projects. The 
plan also permitted the Parks Department to channel the energies of citizens into an 
overall plan. The renovations and improvements discussed above were, almost without 
fail, part oz the criginal plan. 


3. There are two specific techniques which contributed to the success of the 
Orientation program. First, the formation of Leadership Terre Haute in 1978. Recog- 
nizing the "leadership gap" from which Terre Eaute was suffering, comzunity leaders 
organized Leadership Terre Haute (LTH), a prozram dedicated to educating potential 
leaders. The program consists of nine day-long "seminars" and an opening and closing 
retreat. Since it was formed, LTH has graduated approximately 190 persons who have 
formed the LTE Alumni Association which seeks to continue community education and 
encourage aluxcni to assume responsibilities as community leaders. The alumni identi- 
fied one of the primary problems facing Terre Haute as a lack of self-esteem and, in 
order to combat this problem, the alumni sponsored the first Orientation Terre Haute 
program in 1982. 


In addition, specific techniques which were used in the Orientation program have 
proven valuable. The intention of the prograz is to educate the citizens about the 
positive aspects of life in Terre Haute through a day-long seminar. The program 
educates newcomers and long-term residents about the City through presentations by 
leaders who have a positive image of their citv who talk about their areas of expertise. 
In addition, by making available booth space for various not-for-profit organizations 
(charitable organizations, community theater, the Terre Haute Symphony, etc.) newcomers 
learn about these agencies. The program is careful to recruit both cld time residents 
and newcomer in order to obtain a mix so that each group may learn fror the other. 

The newcomer develops a sense of belonging anc the old timer gets a look at the 
community through new eyes. This technique aiso allows the newcomer tc become ir- 
volved in the moving forces in the community at a significantly faster rate. New 
residents are contacted through local businesses who have newly located emplovees, 
realtors, the Newcomers Club and the Welcome Club. This helps insure that the program 
reaches a large number of newcomers to the comunity., Finally, the use of a buffet 
lunch, contributed by local restaurants, has proven useful in displaying the variety 
of cuisine available in our city - a real taste of our town. 


Delinquent 
tickets still 


piling up 


By Dave Delaney 
Tribune-Star Staff Reporter 


The red flag will soon pop up on 
scofflaws in Terre Haute. 

For the past eight months, the city 
clerk's office has been unable to collect on 
the hundreds of parking tickets issued in 
Terre Haute because the the police 
somputer in City Hall has been off-limits. 

e computer is necessary if the clerk is 
to match names and addresses to the 
license numbers printed on parking 
tickets. 

That’s apparently not news to some 
people. Hundreds of tickets that would 

ve been paid in years past have gone 
unpaid this year. 
ity clerk office records show that 
revenues from January to May 1984 
amounted to $7,200. In the same time 
frame this year, $2,600 has been collected. 

Right now, “We’ve probably got about 
200 vehicles with 10 or more unpaid 

arking violations on them,” said Pam 

y. deputy in the office of City Clerk 
Charles Hanley. “There’s no way for us to 
find out who owns those vehicles,” 

That could end as early as next week. If 
it does, violators would be liable not only 
for the tickets but also for late-payment 
penalties. Those who don’t pay will be 
reported to the Bureau of Motor Vehicles 
and annual registration renewals will be 
stopped, Hanley said. 

bert F elimann, assistant city 
attorney, said Thursday he intends to get 
a court order that would allow the clerk to 
again use the police computer. “We should 
be able to clear up this problem in a week,” 
said Hellmann. 

Kenneth Wilson, Indiana Data and 
Communication Systems representative in 
. Indianapolis, said the clerk's access to the 
computer was stopped last November 
because the clerk is not a law-enforcement 
officer. 

“The only people who now have access 
into that computer system are those 
working in law enforcement and criminal 
justice,” said Wilson. “That doesn’t include 
a city clerk’s office.” 


Wilson suggests the Terre Haute clerk's 


office contact the Indiana Depatment of 


Motor Vehilces to match the missing 


names with the license plate numbers. 


Hanley said he has been unsuccessful at 
tting the information from that group as 


e has been at convincing the state he- 


should have access to the license-number 
- files in the police computer. > 
“I contacted the state Board of Account: 
_ on this,” he said of that unsuccessful 
prai, “Then I told Bob Hellmann about 
it. / 
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‘Terre ‘Haute has moved up 35 
places from 153rd- to 118th best 
place to live in America, according 

a reassessment of much- 


to 
_ publicized rankings of 329 


ee apa areas as places to 
ve 
pee new ratings were published 
the July issue of American 
Deter nA magazine, and were 
compiled by the same person who 
Rt the listing together for “Places 
ted Almanac,” where ‘Terre 
Haute was listed as number 153. © 
‘No Indiana city made it into the 
top 100 “best places to live” as 
|determined by the geography 
professor who compiled the lists, 
though several were close. 
Indianapolis was ranked the 
101st of 329 cities checked by 


| ae Pierce of the State Universi- -329 


ty of New York at Cortland. 

The rankings were based on a 
reassessment of a list he compiled 
for Rand McNally’s “Places ted 


Almanac.” 


The new ratings put six of the 11 
Indiana cities that made the list 
about in the middle of the rank- 
ings. 
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South Bend-Mishawaka was 
rated 102nd, Evansville 110th, 
Bloomington 113th, Terre Haute 
118th and Muncie 145th. ey 
Somewhat high er up on Pierce’s 
scale were the Indiana suburbs of 
Louisville, a city that rated eighth; 
and the Kentucky and Indiana 
metropolitan areas near Cincin- 
nati, which placed 47th. 
Lafayette ranked 194th in ip 
survey, which measured such fac- 
tors as the availability of jobs, 
affordable housing, Safe. streets, 
climate, culture and recreation. ~ 


survey’s lowest 
eae at 314th on 


“Terre Be pss 


wile Indianapolis 
places, from 
ranking. 
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Neighborhood gets name 
from prominent city mån 


LAREN : fore t \ 

Farrington’s Grove takes its name from the honorable James 
Farrington, who was among early landowners of the area in 1841: 
~He wai a prominent local attorney, state senator, bank president 
and associate in the pork packing firm of H.D. Williams and Co. 
His home of “Woodlawn” was built near Fifth and Farrington 
streets. 

A nearby grove of trees located between Third and Fourth 
Streets was a popular gathering place for picnics, barbecues and 
other outdoor eatheanes by residents. Eventually the area became 
known as Mr. Farrington’s Grove, according to the Vigo County 
Interim Report of Indiana Historic Sites and Structures Inventory. 

The neighborhood was inhabited by other prominent persons, 
such as Judge Samuel Barnes Gookins, a writer, state legislator 
and state supreme court justice. 

His mansion “Strawbe Hill” became the nickname for a 
nearby gentle sloping hili still used today for sledding by 
neighborhood children. 

In the 1850s the area was home to the city’s wealthiest citizens 
who had offices in the downtown commercial area to the north. 

e area is also the site of the Terre Haute Female College 
founded at the-corner of Sixth Street and College Avenue in 1858 
by the Rev. John Covert. 

Coates College for women, patterned after such private women’s 
colleges as Wellsley and Vasser, opened in 1885 at “Strawberry 
Hill.” It closed eight years later. 

Farrington’s Grove is believed to be the oldest surviving 
residential area in the city, where many of the 19th and early 20th 
century homes remain, according to the inventory. The inventory 
was compiled in part by the Vigo Preservation Alliance. 
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State starts 
effort for 
compliance 


u emma 


By Dick Robinson 12 1965 ` 
Tribune-Star Staff Reporter | 


INDIANAPOLIS — A task force ' 
is being formed among mayors 
whose towns fail to comply with 
federal environmental regulations, 
Lt. Gov. John Mutz said Thursday. 

Terre Haute was one of nine 
major Hoosier cities that was cited- 

ednes' the U.S. En- 
vironmental Protection Agency. 


The city was slapped with a 
lawsuit for failing to submit an 
“approvable” pretreatment pro- 
gram for the city’s wastewater- 
treatment plant by July 1, 1983. 

“It’s no longer appropriate or 
realistic for us to rail at gov- 
ernmental agencies and say it is © 
those lousy feds who are causing ~ 
the problems,” Mutz said. “ue 


The task force established by 

Gov. Robert Orr and Mutz would , 

bring together mayors, with the 

Department of Commerce’s . 

cooperation, to develop proposed ` 

legislation for the General As- 

sembly to consider. i 
Government and legislative at- 

tention for the next eight or nine 

years will be focused on en- 

vironmental issues, Mutz said. -= pile 
“Theres a strong relationship ‘ea munity Affairs re 

between new jobs and safe water Community 

and safe air that we are going to - 

have to deal with,” Mutz said. 
“Our job at the state level, in my 

opinion, is to mobilize public opi- © 


nion sen taped reno ERNAS we mA 
can help Terre Haute an erii 

communities to solve their REFERENCE 
peers [with regulators],” Mutz - DO NOT CIRCULATE 


People expect jobs but they want 
a clean environment, Mutz con- 
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B ] Dave Delaney | 
$ ibune-Star Staff Reporter 


50 area newcomers introduced to 


the city Thursday in Hulman - 


Center. 

“Look for seven or eight new 
‘structures downtown in the next 
couple years,” Mayor P. Pete 
‘Chalos_ said, respon: 


was one of 150 persons attending 
Orientation Terre Haute. 

-Chalos said 10 businesses have 
completed building projects in re- 


De cece core Cl ae P 
- The absence of downtown build- 
‘ings was conspicuous to one of the © 


to a. 
transplanted "Denver resident who — 


‘ Some of ne those ‘structures have 
-value in th 


do 


r aras a 


the. building, but- to - 
prompt a sale of it, 
later. ` 

FERE that other downtown g 
rings might become a similar — 
target of condemnation proceed- - 


” Chalos said. “This 
reykada] would be for public 
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By Donna Christenberry 
Tribune-Star Staff Reporter 


Officials hope businesses will be 
high on Haute after Hoosier 
Hospitality Days in French Lick 
this week. 

Mayor P. Pete Chalos did his 
stint at Terre Haute’s booth Tues- 
day. He said this year’s program, 
put on by the state Department of 
Commerce, was the best-attended 
of the six years he has gone. 


- He also said about six firms 
expressed interest in visiting Terre 
Haute. “Personal contact is still the 
best way to do business on behalf 
of the city,” he said. 


Hoosier Hospitality Days, occu- 
pying the first part of the week, 
gave presidents and leaders of 
industry a chance to see what 
Indiana has to offer, said Andrea 
Koontz, economic-development 
specialist for West Central Indiana 
Economic Development District. 
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The last "part of the week, Invest 
Indiana gathered people from con- 
sulting firms, real-estate agents, 
site selectors and officials from 
financial institutions. 

About 80 guests were invited 
each day, Koontz said. Some kept 
their line of business confidential. 
At French Lick were 92 booths 
from communities or districts, in- 
cluding Terre Haute, Cloverdale, 
Greencastle, Clinton and Sullivan: 


A strong selling point for Terre 
Haute and the Wabash Valley is 
the good accessibility to 
transportation from all points of 
the compass, Koontz said. To 
companies which had checked into 
Terre Haute previously, West Cen- 
tral pitched information about 
Hulman Airpark and Aleph In- 
dustrial Park. 


Some businessmen already had 
geographic areas in mind. One told 
Koontz he was looking for a place 
west of Indianapolis with good 
transportation facilities. ‘ 
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Newcomers {9 


bss Newcomers “to -Terre Haute learned 
about this community at Orientation Terre 


Hapte recently in Hulman Center and had ° 
ac 


chance to express their views on their 
new home. 

_ “We're positively impressed by Terre 
Haute,” said Sue Murray, whose husband 
Tom was transferred from Hercules’ Cov- 
ington, Va., plant to Terre Haute just two 
weeks ago as plant engineer. 

| “We feel there’s lots to do here,” she said, 
“since Terre Haute is much larger than 
Covington. It seems like anything you 
¡want ere you can find.” 

She said they've been impressed with 
the Swope Art Gallery and have picked out 
‘a home in Woodgate South. Mrs. Murray 
plans to do graduate work at Indiana State 
University. — 


city laud its 


~ -Lorie Stanczyk, 20, and her husband, a 
chemical engineer, have lived in West 
Terre Haute one month, coming here from 
Connecticut. The Stanczyks were 
transferred here by Pfizer. “We’ve found 
that people go out of their way to welcome 
you,” she said. 

Karen Driver, 28, and her husband have 
been here about one month from San 
Diego. They too are Pfizer transfers. “I 
think Terre Haute has a lot to offer,” she 
said. “We feel real safe here.” 

Dr. W.W. Drummy, Vigo County health 
officer, told newcomers “You can find good 
medical care in this community.” He said 
Union Hospital does much in providing 


treatment for the elderly and Terre Haute . 


Regional Hospital has exceptional pro- 
grams in both cardiac and alcohol- and 


fine points | 
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drug-abuse areas. = 


the mayor said. 
Regional Hospital 


Administrator} 
William Giermak said the hospital is 
installing a cancer radiation-treatment 
center and in 1986 will be equipped to 


perform open-heart surgery. 

“We competewith but also cooperate 
with Union Hospital,” he continued. "I 
think this community is blessed with good 
health-care facilities.” ieee 
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Making a positive comparison 


What does Bloomington-Normal, 
Ill., have that Terre Haute doesn’t 
have? | 

Apart from the new Chrysler- 
Mitsubishi Motors plant and the 
2,500 jobs it will provide, that’s the 
question our Max Jones set out to 
answer last week. Jones went to 
Bloomington and Normal and talked 
with citizens and civic leaders, and 
back in Terre Haute he did the same. 
We won't attempt in a sentence or a 
paragraph to tell the story Jones has 
for Tribune-Star readers tomorrow, 
but we have a couple observations of 
our own. 

One thing that clearly lured the 
Mitsubishi people to Bloomington- 
Normal was the availability of an 
636-acre tract of land, already as- 
sembled and cleared for develop- 
ment. Getting that kind of site is not 
easy anywhere, especially not 
anywhere near cities that tend to 
sprawl uncontrollably. Terre Haute 
has an opportunity for such a site, an 
even bigger one, but it will take the 
cooperation of federal and state 
governments for this community to 
have that resource. 

The tract is 1,500 acres of surplus 
federal land near the U.S. Peneten- 
tiary. All the parties appear ready to 
see that the taxpayers of Terre Haute 
can acquire this taxpayer property 
for a reasonable additional cost, but 
it hasnt happened yet. Had 
Mitsubishi been interested in Terre 
Haute, however, we feel safe in 
assuming the property would be in 
city hands by now. 

Once acquired, we believe the city 
should resist temptations to sub- 
divide the property: Mayor P. Pete 
Chalos apparently feels the same 
way, though others don’t. It’s too 
hard to assemble that kind of tract to 
let it go for anything other than a 
major investment in our community, 
the kind that a Mitsubishi or a 
Saturn plant could provide. 

Another observation we have about 
a difference that may exist between 
Bloomington-Normal and Terre 
Haute is public attitude. 

Among the things Jones will tell 
you about in tomorrow’s stories is an 
upbeat community attitude Bloom- 
ington and. Normal have. about 
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themselves. Peon EA Aaa aN 
feel good about themselves and their 
city. - 

Terre Haute, by contrast, is re- 
nowned for the poor image it has of 
itself. People here tend to dwell on 
the past or on problems long since 
resolved. They simply refuse to see — 
often because they fail to experience 
— all the interesting and exciting 
opportunities that abound here and 
in the countryside about Terre 
Haute. 

It is a truism that outsiders speak 
better of us than we speak or 
ourselves. 

What does that have to do with 
Mitsubishi or someone else deciding 
to invest here? 

In the September edition of In- 
diana Business magazine, an article 
titled “Selling A City” dwelled on the 
importance of self-image. Public “at- 
titude is everything,” the article said, 
quoting, among others, Bill Ray, 
president of the Terre Haute Area 
Chamber of Commerce. 

After citing the fact that Terre 
Haute has been the butt of many 
jokes, the author of the article, Dale 
Perry, says, “But, a community’s self- 
image is no joke. It can quash a sale 
as quickly as any other factor.” 

The author says corporate site 
selectors “commonly slip into a town 
to probe its potential quietly and 
independently.. Many times, com- 
panies come in unannounced...” He 
then quotes a plant manager who 
was on such a mission. In the town 
he spent:some time making a quiet 
assessment, the manager said, “The 
people I talked to had lived there all 
their lives. They were saying they 
had all kinds of labor problems — 
people problems, problems with 
police and how rough they are. I 
didn’t want to go any further. They 
were giving a bad representation of 
the community from past experience. 
We were very close to moving. We 
planned on going down there until 
myself and my father went down 
there. We haven't been back since.” 

The lesson? Be positive. If you 
don’t speak well of yourself and your 
community, you can’t expect someone, 
else to. i ; : 
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Terre Haute cites own bid to lure Toyota 


Terre Haste (B 


By SUSAN CRITTENDEN 
And BILL KOENIG 
STAR STAFF WRITERS 


Two Democratic politicians in Terre 
Haute said Tuesday their city Is in the 
running for a Toyota Motors Corp. plant 
— but only because of local, not state, 
efforts. ; 

State Rep. William D. Roach and Terre 
Haute City Council President Larry Kirch- 
ner said that Terre Haute was not origi- 
nally included on a list of prospective 
Indiana sites sent to Toyota by Gov. Rob- 
ert D. Orr and the Indiana Department of 
Commerce. 


The politicians also criticized Orr and 
commerce officials for “confusing” Toyota 
executives with an unnecessarily long list 
of possible building sites. 


“They are very much interested in us 
and will be contacting Mayor (Pete) Cha- 
los,” said Roach. *‘We offered Toyota a 
$12 million package of incentives to locate 
here.” 

Among the incentives, said Roach, is 
1.500 acres of vacant, city-owned land 
which would be sold to Toyota for $1. 


Ardh bo Atro /i/ 


Other TSS include tax abatement 
and economic development bonds. 


Commerce department officials said 
Terre Haute was either on the list original- 
ly or submitted to Toyota shortly there- 
after. Further, they were unaware of a 
local incentive package. 


“I wish he'd tell us about it,” Mark L. 
Akers, director of the department's indus- 
trial development division, said of Roach's 
comments. 


Commerce officials said a list of nine 
citles was first sent to Toyota. The Japa- 
nese carmaker then revised its specifica- 


tions and four more cities were added, . 


they sald. 


Akers said he could not recall positively 
if Terre Haute was in the first group, but 
the western Indiana city was definitely on 
the list by the time it was revised to 13. 
“We're not talking about a big time 
frame,” he added. 


The official also dented that Indiana's 
actions were confusing Toyota executives. 
“I don't think he (Roach) was talking to 
the same people we were.” 


I3 es 


_ able and all our contacts" 


Mayor Chalos, who was at a press 
conference with Roach and Kirchner, said 
a representative of Orr had told him a 
month ago that Terre Haute was not on a 
final list being sent to Toyota. 

It took the use of “every means avail- 


meeting with Toyota’s manager of over- 
seas acquisitions, said Roach. He said the 
mayor of Terre Haute’s sister city in Ja- 
pan urged the company to locate in the 
Vigo County seat. 

Roach said that the Toyota manager he 
talked to will be reviewing various cities’ 
offers and then will make recommenda- 
tions to company executives. He said the 
official told him that Indiana had confused 
Toyota by giving them too many sites to 
choose from. 

“It hurts you to suggest too many 
places,” said Roach. “You kill yourself 
before you start. They want the state to 
suggest one site, or two at the most, and 
they want the state to do the work In 
making certain It meets requirements.” 

Akers questioned the Terre Haute offer- 
ing. “It would be very suprising if they 
(Toyota) dealt with the city, not the state.” 


to arrange a' 


He sald Toyota began askliig Ss more 
detailed information after Gov. Orr recent- 
ly visited executives of the company in 
Japan. 


Last week, Toyota officials toured La- 
fayette. Charles D. Preston, Commerce De- 
partment director of business and finan- 
cial services, said it was not the first such 
visit, but would not say how many other 
city tours had been set up. 


Referring to the list in general, Preston 
said, “If you look at where the railroads 
and Interstates cross, that’s where we're 
talking about.” 


Akers said the 13 Indiana sites unde’ 
consideration may be pared soon. "They 
(Toyota) are asking about some sites more 
than others." 


It is expected Toyota will announce the 
new plant location by the end of this year 
The company has not sald how many it 
will employ, but state officials have esti“ 
mated between 2,000 and 3,000. 


Besides Indiana, Toyota reportedly is 
looking at Missourl, Kansas, Kentucky 
and other states. 


City may dim light 


Nat be be outdone by New Tam Prec 


City, Terre Haute may dim its 
lights this spring for residents to 
get a better view of Halley’s comet. 

The idea is the brainchild of 
James Wallace, an astronomer- 
technician at the Rose-Hulman 
Institute of Technology ob- 
servatory. Wallace is also part of 
the International Halley’s Watch, a 
group dedicated ta ahrerving and 
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“iga Caunty Public Library 
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g the comet’s flight. 
‘Wallace said he has been observ- 
ing the comet for the past two 
months, when weather has 
permitted. 7 
The idea has been discussed with 
Mayor P. Pete Chalos, who said he 
is willing to help city residents see 
the rare sight in March at its best. 
- Chalos said street lights couldn't 
be dimmed, because they are the 


ts to aid look at Halley’s -` 


Lo al 


dawn-to-dusk type. Also, cost 
would be a factor in-turning them 


off. 

One possibility Chalos men- 
tioned was working with busi- 
nessmen to turn off their advertis- 
ing signs at a certain period, from 
3 to 5 a.m. on the best viewing day 
or days. 

A personal project of Wallace’s is 
an attempt to find people who saw 


+" 


Halley’s comet during its last visit 
in 1910 and record their observa- 
tions. ae ad 
Anyone who is interested in 
trying to see the comet through the 
telescope at the Rose-Hulman.ob- 
servatory should contact Wallace 
at 877-1511, Ext. 247. The Lynn 
Reeder Memorial Observatory is 
next to the tennis courts “on 
campus. i : 
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Tribune-Star Staff Reporter 


“Even the people who didn’t 
understand Japanese knew what 
was going on” when the person on 
the telephone told Toni Roach that 
Terre Haute was not going to be 
Toyota’s home. 

“Her voice went from vibrant to 
just flat,” said her husband, Rep. 
Bil] Roach, D-West Terre Haute. 

Because of her fluency in 
Japanese, Mrs. Roach, a Japanese 
native described by her husbandas 
a shy woman, was instrumental as 
a go-between in nightly telephone 
calls between here and Japan. 

Despite her shyness, “I heard her 
sell Terre Haute to high officials... 
Pm just so proud of her...” Roach 
said as he struggled — and failed 
— to find the right words to 
describe his feelings. 

“My wife and I, the only thing we 
talked about was Toyota coming to” 
Terre Haute,” Roach said as his 
hands encircled a hot cup of tea one 
blustery day last week. 

“I have never been up so high or 
worked so hard on anything as I 
did on this. I really believed we 
could pull it off.” 

But, as he and others said, Terre 
Haute was just too late in entering 
the game. 

“The governor got there on a 
Thursday [Nov. 8] and met with 
the president of Toyota, we [a 
delegation from Terre Haute] got 
there on Friday and met with the 
man who made the decision,” 
Roach said. “On the 10th, they 
came to the U.S. 

“Our timing was really poor [but] 
when you look at what we did, it 
was just amazing; the letter-writ- 
_ ing campaign made a hell of an 
impression. I’m just so proud of the 
Wabash Valley, I could bust.” 

_ Al Smith, executive director of 
the Terre Haute Alliance for 
Growth & Progress, said he was 
“very surprised at the geographic 
scope of the support” for the 
project. $ : ' 

Noting the encouragement from 

outlying towns, he said, “you'd 


future 


expect the enthusiasm to decrease 
by the square of the distance from 
the site of the proposed facility.” 
If the campaign to woo Toyota 
here “doesn’t do anything else, it’H 
ive Terre Haute credibility in 
eing able to motivate its citizens 
and come together in support. of 
something like this,” Smith said. 
“I think some people around the 
state are going to be peevish at us. - 
Maybe they'll resent us,” Smith 
said. “But it’s better than having 
them view us as an entity that’s not 
worth reckoning with at all.” — 
And Terre Haute is a town that’s 
worth reckoning with yor. P.. 
Pete Chalos said as he ticked off 
some local assets: the research 
facilities at IMC, Pfizer and Eli 
Lilly; Indiana State University, 
Rose-Hulman Institute of 
Technology, Ivy Tech and St. Mary- 
of-the-Woods College; utilities; 
transportation ... a a 
“There are a lot of qualities here. 
that Toyota’s brought to our atten- 
tion,” Chalos said. kat 
“A lot of times people look at 
other places as being better [but] 
we don’t have to look at other 
places as being ‘ideal.’ Instead of 
asking ‘Why should people come. 
here?’ we should be asking ‘Why 
not?’ 
“Terre Haute’s not a sleepy little 
laid-back, backwater town; it’s a 


* dynamic town. If you look at it, you 


have to be impressed.” 

Chalos said the day is long gone 
when the citizens have to sit and 
flagellate themselves for past 
events. k oS 

“Every ey at ie ë changes and 
moves along and Terre Haute’s 
changed and kept up with the 
times,” he said, pointing out the 
expansion of colleges, the influx of- 
high-technology firms and the 
airport development. = = 

“Yes, we still have some 
problems. Who doesn’t?” the mayor 
asked. “The community is not 
without its weaknesses, it’s not 
without its problems, but we have 
to build on our strengths.”  — 

The Toyota effort showed others 
that Terre Haute and, indeed, the | 


See “Future,” Page Aå 
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We need Toyota spirit 
in our everyday affairs 


To the Editor: COMmuniiy Affairs File 

For the first time in modern history, the Terre 
Haute area ped together. The efforts that 
were made by the area in trying to attract 
Toyota did not go unnoticed. at started out 
as an idea by Mr. Roth of The Tribune-Star and 
picked up by WTHI-TV and other members of 
the media turned out to be a catalyst that 
attracted support from local citizens, businesses 
and municipalities. 

The spirit of pride and cooperation that was 
shown proves that Terre Haute is not dead. We 
still live and now, through this effort, healthier 
than ever. 

My only problem with all this is that it’s a 
shame that this area does not show this pride 
in everyday affairs. Since for a short period of 
time we managed to throw off the cloak of 
apathy and tried to do something for our area 
and ourselves, let’s not fall back to the past. 

This Terre Haute area has a lot to offer. We 
have the momentum and it’s easier to move 
ahead than to stop and then try to start over 
at some future time. We are not perfect by any 
means but then who is? It has been shown over 
the past few weeks that we have the leadership; 
all we have lacked is a strong, positive attitude 
from the public. We may not have Statehouse 
support for our efforts but the example we have 
set will earn us their recognition. 

There is no such thing as a free lunch. You 


Letters to the editor, (Hers 


have to earn what you get. And Terre Haute 
Area, we have earned the respect of each other. 
Let’s continue with this “Can Do” attitude. Our 
motto in the U.S. Navy Seabees was — The 
difficult we do now, the impossible takes a little 
chee Let’s go Wabash Valley, the future is 
right. 

—William Kepler 

Ts DECO È 1985 —General r 
—WBOW, Q 
—Terre Haute 
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Terre Haute stronger 
because of Toyota effort 


To the Editor: 

I just wanted to take a moment to thank The 
Tribune-Star, along with the other news media, 
for your support of Terre Haute’s bid to get the 


new Toyota plant. 


The news media played an important role in 
paying our community ... in giving us hope 
and keeping us informed of the many activities 
that were organized to promote Terre Haute. 


Although we did not get the new Toyota plant, 

I believe we are a stronger community because 

we've shown that we can work together for the 

good of our community. 

Keep up the good work. 

—Nick Telezyn, President 

—Ideas Incorporated 

—Terre Haute 
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Toyota and togetherness 
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Valley again overlooked by state, 
but that’s really nothing new 


lett Has 

The*people of Terre AAE Gered a major 
disappointment last week it was learned the 
city was not the choice of Toyota officials for a 
new plant. Such disappointments are not new, 
but this one was bigger than the others that 
have occurred over the years. 

Georgetown, Ky., is a community of some 
11,000, located west of Lexington. There are 
near-by interstates, east-west and north-south. 
What tax advantages were offered are un- 
known. Power costs may have been a factor. The 
news story implied the land was purchased. The 
willingness of workers, their loyalty and 

roduction potential could not have been any 
Better than those in the Valley. 


There was a significant factor developed in 
the local effort: citizens of this area can work 
together, can cooperate, do. forget political 
differences. The new attitude should be en- 
couraged and developed. 


It is also fairly evident that the state 
government in Indianapolis did not help the 
effort here very much. This is not new — 
Indianapolis has disregarded western Indiana 
for decades in economic development or public 
improvements. During the regime of Gov. Matt 
Welsh of Vincennes, the bridge for Indiana 63 
across the Wabash was built, and stopped on 
the west bank of the river. There was no place 
to go for a couple of years. Four-laning 63 
continued from U.S. 41 south, land was bought 
and some work done, but the “bridge to 
nowhere” remained. 


Pressure from the Terre Haute Chamber of 
Commerce, local officials and the public prac- 
tically forced the State Highway Department to 
complete the road from the west end of the 
bridge north. Welsh dedicated the bridge, after 
the highway was complete north of Clinton. 


' While all state candidates campaign heavily 
in western Indiana, once in office, we are the 
forgotten land. What has been achieved here in 
industrial expansion has primarily been due to 
local effort. At times when Terre Haute has 
been under consideration for a plant or 
business, the Chamber, labor, local officials and 
business and industrial leaders have worked 
hand-in-hand for success. It has paid off in 
many instances. 
www 


There are a few general stores around the 
area, but none as large or with as many items 
as a generation ago. The automobile has 
S R the need for such stores, and the loss 
in a community is considerable. 


The general store was a meeting place, a 
place where news and ideas and politics could 
be discussed. Those in Riley, Farmersburg, 
Cory, Fairbanks, Coal City, North Terre Haute 
could walk to the general store and get almost 


Main Street 


Richard Tuttle, who retired 
from The Tribune-Star in 1983, 
; wy is a walking compendium of 
p= ey Terre Haute’s history. 


By Richard C. Tuttle 


Assistant Editor Emeritus 


anything needed for daily living. 

Doyle Gunn had such a store in Youngstown; 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray Bennett owned and operated 
the store in Cory (there were two there at one 
time). Need overalls, work shoes, socks, cough 
remedy, meat, lard, eggs, pencil, school 
notebook, hammer, pliers — all this and more 
were on the shelves and in the cases of the 
general store. 


In most general stores, an old-fashioned pot- 
belly stove previded the heat. Meat was stored 
in a walk-in ice box, and cut on a butcher block 
(round or square, depending on the likes of the 
owner). Making candy or bread? Flour, yeast 
and all the other ingredients were at the 
general store. 


If the overalls weren’t exactly the right size, 
the nearest correct size was purchased, and 
Mom took in some tucks at the waist and basted 
in a hem until after the first wash. Most of the 
general stores in this area were customers of 
Hulman & Co., which is yet today a huge 
wholesale general store. 


Meats were generally good, with Home 
Pakcing Co. and Valentine Co. as major 
suppliers in this area. There were a few 
luncheon meats then, boiled ham. bologna, head 
cheese, but sides of beef and pork hung in the 
huge walk-in coolers to be cut according to order 
— enough for a family of six for 50-cents or less. 


These stores sold harnesses back in the days 
of the farm horses. Mr. Bennett also sold 
Internation Harvester farm equipment — 
combines, plows, hay-balers, but no tractors or 
powered cquipment. He brought the equipment 
to the store after selling it, perhaps from a 
catalog, it was hauled to the farm and 
assembled there. 


The general store is a sadly missed treasure 
of rural America. Television and the automobile 
hastened its demise. While today’s youth enjoy 
all the modern aspects of our world, the 
togetherness of the small town around its 
general store is about gone. Perhaps together- 
ness for all of us is a thing of the past. 
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proposals for program 


to solve problems of coiimunities 


Terre Haute will have five 
proposals entered in. ject 
Hometown America, a nationwide 
Search To ways to solve 
sormin roblems. 

Gre illiken of United Way 
said the local selection committee 
had pared the number from 10 
ideas by community-service agen- 
cies and private advocate groups. 
He said four of the five were 
submitted by established non- 
profit agencies. 

He said the five would be sent to 
the national board in New York in 
mid-January. By early February 
the board will choose proposals for 
funding. The local ideas will com- 
pete with more than 4,000 sub- 
mitted already from all 50 states. 


* care Providers. 
e 


Local pr 

© A school program designed to 
increase the image of self-worth in 
adolescents. 

e A workshop on wheels to give 
training and equipment to child- 


aking salvageable items 

available to non-profit groups by 
getting donations of material from 
businesses. 

e Creating a drop-in center to 
work with abused children. 

© A program to upgrade the 
image of Terre Haute Ne working 
with those who deal most with out- 
of-towners, such as service-station 
attendants and waitresses. They 
would be educated as to what Terre 
Haute has to offer. 
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Project Hometown America was 
created by American Express Co. to 
encourage problem-solving at the 
grass-roots level. Funding for the 
project, which American Express is 
providing along with the help of 
participating businesses, is ex-» 
pected to exceed $3 million. 

Each project selected is eligible 
to receive up to $20,000. If the 
maximum is awarded to each 
project, Milliken said 150 would be 
selected, or an average of three per 
state. . 

He stressed that no formula had 
been established as to how many 
proposals would be funded in 
Indiana or how much each would 
get. 


Stay positive, Te 
Toyota's 


In spite of letters, petitions and prayers, 
Toyota is not coming to Terre Haute. Let’s 
not put away our Japanese phrasebooks 
just yet. Perhaps another corporation will 
consider us. The key seems to be organized 
enthusiasm. 


Japanese businesses routinely train 
‘their managers and workers in the 
dynamics of positive attitudes. Meeting in 
seminars people have opportunity to 
develop skills in effective communications 
and self-confidence. They learn to- re- 
cognize and encourage enthusiasm, loyal- 
ty, cheerfulness and sincerity. Negative 
attitudes of envy, greed, anger, conceit, 
cynicism, self-pity, suspicion, indecision, 
criticism and inferiority are indentified. 
Employees learn to be perceptive and react 
in positive, helpful ways. Physical fitness 
is important in the concept of wholeness, 
health and productivity. All these goal- 
setting programs pay off for the companies 
as sick days decrease and quality of work 
improves. Workers find their lives 
enhanced. 

Workshops and training sessions have 
swept across the United States for several 

ears. A “health and happiness” movement 

has taught various techniques to build 
satisfying personal lives and successful 
professional lives. 

Serious Christians must stop and ex- 
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Mrs. Yates, 
known in area 
churches as 
author and lec- 
turer, writes 
about “practical 
religion.” 


By Madonna Yates 
Special to The Tribune-Star 


amine themselves to make sure that this 
search for security is not at the expense of 
faith. We want to strengthen our mar- 
riages, become more understanding as 
parents, relate to our peers, increase our 
sales, and learn how to pattern our lives 
for achievement. 

We have taken to the jogging trails, 
gyms, spas and aerobic classes. Folks quit 
smoking, learn to meditate and begin 
eating nutritious foods. “How to” and self 
improvement books flood the market for 
Christmas giving. It would be easy to allow 
behavior and lifestyle changes to become a 
religion. 


REFERENCE 


Vigo County Public Libraiy 
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ese Hav 2 
n our search for wholeriess we seek out 


preachers who follow the patterns 
established by Norman Vincent Peale’s 
Power of Positive Thinking. Robert 
Schuller is the most widely known with his 
Tough Times Never Last, but Tough 
People Do! From his Crystal Cathedral he 
preaches “Tough Minded Faith for Tender 
Hearted People,” and millions listen. We 
have to remember that the most notable 
followers of the Master were neither rich, 
successful or popular. I wouldn’t want to 
study theology under Schuller, but he 
certainly glows with positive attitudes. 


People of faith can learn skills to 
strengthen personal, professional and 
family relationships without losing sight of 
the ultimate goal of serving God. Our faith 
can come alive in the practical concerns of 
everyday living as we learn to contro! our 
own reactions to stressful situations. 

A leader of personal growth seminars, 
Pat Creasey, is back in Terre Haute after 
several years working in Florida and 
California. She joined the Chamber of 
Commerce, listed herself in the Speakers 
Bureau for the National Association of 
Female Executives and began to volunteer 
time giving motivational talks and 
seminars designed to build self-worth and 
positive attitudes. As a Christian Creasey 
enjoys using her workshop skills to help 
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anized enthusiasm’ 


those involved in community and church 
work. s i 

“When people are out of work or hungry 
it is not easy to be optimistic. People who 
have been rejected need to be built back up 
again,” Creasey said. “At the Lighthouse 
Mission, Rev. Walden and I talked about 
a center where people could develop 
employable skills, positive attitudes and 
self-confidence.” : 

In a few short weeks she has conducted 
seminars at the YWCA, Vigo County 
Public Library and Westminster Village 
and trained 29 others to present such 
programs. 5 i 

The Wabash Senior Citizen Center’s 
program called “Happiness is Making New 
Friends” worked so well it will soon be 
repeated. Creasey participated as a 
vellntest in a three day Prison Fellowship 
seminar on love and forgiveness at the 
penitentiary. “We used small groups and 
shared feelings. It helps to have someone 
who listens.” In Miami Creasey worked 
with a group called “Transition, Inc.” 
which helped former prisoners adjust to 
civilian lite after their release. 


A workshop is open to the public today 
at the Volunteer Action Center, 619 
Cherry. Creasey is planning a_ stress 
management seminar (Life Power) Dec. 27 
and 28, followed the next weekend by a 30° 


hour course, Adventures in Attitudes, 
which can be taken for wee credit. She 
has programs scheduled at Indiana State 
University’s Management Club, 4-C and 
several area churches. Some are free, some 
involve cost of materials and others are full 
price according to the group’s ability to 
pay. l À 

A positive attitude is just as contagious 
as negativism,” Creasey claims. “When 
people experience marriage fractures, 
career frustrations, personality defects, 
family problems, emotional strain or job 
boredom, it is time to deal with the stress.” 

At a Personal Dynamics conference in 
Minnesota, Creasey and Sakan 
Yanagidaira, the Tokyo coordinator, dis- 
cussed the need for positive attitudes. He 
reported that 100,000 persons in Japan’s 
large corporations ‘have experienced 
Adventures in Attitudes seminars. 

“A very real part of faith in God is faith 
in yourself,” ate says. “Because we are 
made in His image we can also say ‘I am, 
I will, and I can!” Creasey recognizes that 
all we are is a gift from God and this has 
given her strength even when ething 
seemed to be going against her. “God never 
abandons His children, even though we 
may desert Him,” she says. “I had to learn 
to say ‘Jesus, I can’t do this alone, please 
take my hand and help me make it.’ And 
you know, He’s never let me down.” 
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TERRE HAUTE C 
H ich th M Z 
NATURAL RESOURCES — 


COAL -- CLAY -- SAND -- GRAVEL -- WATER 


COAL..._»..._.5=: . Terre Haute is the center of the Southwestern Indiana Coal Fields. 


WATER ite 7 bo In addition to the Wabash River with its abundant flow, Terre Haute has a great 
underground stream of uniformly cold water valuable in the manufacture of chemicals, 
in distillation processes, in the preserving of food, and for many other important in- 
dustrial uses. 


COAL & WATER _.. in great quantities and immediately adjacent to each other at Terre Haute makes pos- 
sible the production of cheap power. 


CHEAP POWER.-.. Is most essential to all types of manufacturing plants. 


SAND, GRAVEL 
AND CLAY .-_-_.-_---. Are available in large quantities in Terre Haute. 


LOCATION: Terre Haute, Indiana is a city in the INDUSTRY: Manufactured products: Bread, bakery 
central western part of the State of Indiana on the products and other food products, flour, grain, feed, 
east banks of the Wabash River, midway between dairy products, liquors, malt beverages, soft drinks, 
its head waters and mouth. It is within approxi- : t 

meat packing, baskets, caskets, furniture, fibre 


mately 40 miles of the center of population of the ; : : $ 
United States and is strategically located with re- board and containers, inks, chemicals, adhesives, 


gards to a number of the major cities of the United drugs, paints and protective coatings, products from 
States such ås Chicago, 178 miles; St. Louis, 160 coal, glass and glass containers, clay products, iron 
miles; Cincinnati, 183 miles and Louisville, 178 and steel products, brass, malleable iron, aluminum 
miles. Altitude 498 feet. and gray iron castings, sheet metal and sheet metal 

products, machinery, scales, heating equipment, mat- 


CLIMATE: The city is in a region of intermediate tresses, bed springs, wooden barrels, plastic pro- 


climate which is characterized as having short cold ducts, tin containers, wood novelties, concrete pro- 
winters and long hot summers with an average sum- ducts, truck bodies, clothing, patterns, ice, tents and 
mer rainfall of from 10 to 13 inches. awnings, advertising posters, gummed labels and 

asphaltic and other road materials. Other indus- 

tries: Coal, sand and gravel, fruit and vegetable 
POPULATION: City 70,000, metropolitan area 85,- canning, packing of spices and coffee, packing of 
000, county 105,000, within a radius of 50 miles 
500,000. The population of the city comprises: 


native born white, 91.6%, Negro, 5.4%, foreign i 
born white, 3%. radio assembly. 


poultry and eggs, fabricating of textile products, 
saw and planing mills, wood preserving, printing and 


HOSPITALS 
Terre Haute has two general hospitals, the Union, 
Community owned, with 210 beds, and the St. An- 
thony’s, under the supervision of the Sisters of St. 
Francis, which has 206 beds—making in all a total 
of 416 beds. 


RECREATION FACILITIES 
One 18 hole and one 9 hole municipally owned golf 
courses. The Isaac Walton League has a public 
swimming beach west of the city and also a country 
home and lake east of the city for members. A 
$400,000 Memorial Stadium, lighted for night use, 
with seating capacity of 16,000. 18 public parks 
and play grounds covering approximately 659 acres. 
The Wabash Valley Boat Club encourages boating 
on the river. 15 modern movie theatres and 4 thea- 
tres for stage plays, art gallery, 2 horse back riding 

clubs, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A. and Armory. 


CIVIC ORGANIZATIONS AND SERVICE CLUBS 

Sr. Chamber of Commerce, Jr. Chamber of Com- 
merce, Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, Exchange, Optimist, 
Personnel Club, Elks, Masons, Shrine, Grotto, K. of 
C., Eagles, Moose, American Legion, Red Men, Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club, Altrusa, Isaac 
Walton League, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Boys’ Club, 
Humane Society, Odd Fellows, Parent-Teachers As- 
sociation, High Twelve, Woman’s Department Club, 
American Red Cross, Toastmasters, Transportation, 
U. C. T., T. R. A, U. 5. O., V. of F. W., National 
Association of Cost Accountants and others that are 
nationally known. 


WHOLESALE TRADE 
136 establishments serving Terre Haute and a 
radius of approximately 75 miles. Our city ranks 
fourth in the state in number of establishment’s net 
sales. 


SERVICE ESTABLISHMENTS 
441 businesses representing 15 classifications 
serving Terre Haute and a radius of approximately 
50 miles. 


RETAIL TRADE 
1167 establishments serving Terre Haute and a 
radius of approximately 50 Miles. Our city ranks 
sixth in the state as to volume of sales. 


PREVAILING POLITICAL PARTIES 
The present Republican administration’s term runs 
to January 1, 1948. This administration is very co- 
operative. 


CHURCHES 
Terre Haute possesses 100 churches of various 
denominational groups for both white and colored 
worshippers. 


TAXES 
The over-all tax rate for the city is below the 
average of cities of from 50,000 to 100,000 popula- 
tion. In comparison with 87 cities in this popula- 
tion class, Terre Haute ranks sixth as having the 
lowest per capita bonded indebtedness. 


AGRICULTURE 
Principal products are corn, soy beans, wheat, 
canning tomatoes, oats, alfalfa, clover and market 
gardens. 


LABOR RELATIONS 
The labor relations are indicated by comments of 
management who have said “No serious labor trou- 
ble at any time,” “Labor union situation good” and 
“Good labor town.” 


NEWSPAPERS 
Daily and Sunday morning paper, daily and Sun- 
day evening paper and two weekly papers. 


RADIO STATION 
WBOW 250 watt station. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 
A very up-to-date library with 108,791 volumes 
for use by the public. 


COLLEGES 
Indiana State Teachers College, Rose Polytechnic 
Institute, and St. Mary-of-the-Woods College. Terre 
Haute Commercial College for business training. 


SCHOOLS 
The city of Terre Haute possesses adequate school 
facilities. There are 18 elementary schools, 4 Jun- 
ior high schools, and 4 high schools. There are 8 
parochial schools including one high school for girls. 


AIRPORTS 


Hulman Field (passenger, mail and express ser- 
vice available), a new $1,600,000 airport, six miles 
east of the center of the business district. The air- 
port comprises 640 acres, surface turfed, uniformly 
level, sub-soil tile drained. Runways NS 4,000’x 
150’, NE-SW 5,300’x150’, NW-SE 5,300'x150'. Taxi 


strips 50’ wide connecting with runways. All run- 
ways and taxi strips 18” thick, constructed of 8" 
gravel base covered by 8” emulsion finished by 2 

bituminous waring surface (Alabama asphalt). Paul 
Cox Field, 168 acres, surface turfed, uniformly level, 
no paved runways. 
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TRANSPORTATION TO EVERYWHERE 
“Wo Bottleneck” 
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PASSENGER-MAIL 
AND EXPRESS SERVICE 
AVAILABLE 


PENNSYLVANIA 

NEW YORK CENTRAL 

CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL & PACIFIC 


From Terre Haute Great National Railroads, Airways and Highways Radiate 
Into All the Vast and Important Markets of the United States and Canada. 


Terre Haute is Also An Important Truck Terminal. 
ISSUED BY TERRE HAUTE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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TERRE HAUTE has four trunk line rail- 
roads radiating in eleven directions. They 
are: Main line of Pennsylvania and New 
York Central System from St. Louis to 
New York; Chicago and Eastern Illinois 
from Chicago into Florida and the Gulf 
States; and the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul and Pacific from the Indiana coal and 
stone fields into the Great Northwest. 


There are thirty contract and common 
carrier truckers serving Terre Haute. 


Air service at Hulman Field—passenger, 
mail and express. 


TERRE HAUTE is near both the center of 
population and the industrial center of the 
United States. This insures good markets. 


TERRE HAUTE has coal and water in 
abundance immediately adjacent to each 
other—most essential in the production of 
cheap power. This insures economical man- 
ufacturing costs. 


TERRE HAUTE offers these three advan- 
tages to industry. 


